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sweeten it with SUCARYL... 
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Via 


and you cant taste the difference! 


Kntertaining dieters is no problem if you sweeten your party fare : = 
with SucARYL. Sucaryl-sweetened foods and drinks save all of the calories 


4 
. 


found in sugar, yet taste so naturally sweet your guests will never be — 

= 

able to tell the difference. (But they'll sure appreciate the calorie savings!) & 

*For example, each serving of the Poulet a l'Orange featured here contains only 178 calories. If it rc 

were made with sugar, each serving would contain 242 calories. Find this recipe and many others Sucaryl 


including Cranberry Jel (also shown) in the Sucaryl recipe booklet— free at your drug store 
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Safety Belts 


Are safety belts in autos proving of 
value as lifesavers in accidents? 

Statistics on this subject are. still 
rather meager, for safety belts were 
introduced only recently and are still 
far from widely used. One report 
cited 62 auto crashes that ordinarily 
would be fatal, but from which only 
two deaths resulted. All the people in- 
volved in these crashes were wearing 
safety belts. 

A convertible and a sports car were 
the vehicles in which the two deaths 
occurred, This cannot be interpreted 
to mean that safety belts are dan- 
gerous in such vehicles, but rather 
that greater driving care must be ex- 
ercised with open cars. It was be- 
lieved that even these two deaths 
would have been prevented if the 
safety belt with shoulder straps had 


been worn. 
Baby Teeth Are Important 


Just how important is filling baby 
teeth? Wouldn't it be better to take 
a chance of losing them, particularly 
in our eight-year-old, who will lose 
her molars in a couple of years any- 
how? 

Children’s teeth are important for 
both proper nourishment of the child 
and normal growth and development 
of the jaws and the face. Decay in 
baby the 
mouth—increases the development of 


tecth—or anywhere in 


new decay areas, some of which 


might be in permanent teeth. For a 


complete discussion of what might 
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happen if a tooth is lost, you may 
want to refer to the article, “Have 
Missing Teeth Replaced,” in last Feb- 
ruary’s Today's Health. 

Children’s dental care not only as- 
sures them of health benefits in adult 
life but also will lower the cost of 
maintaining healthy teeth throughout 


life. 
Plasma vs. Whole Blood 


Why is blood plasma sometimes 
used for transfusion, while at other 
times whole blood is used? 

Plasma, the liquid part of blood, is 
given usually when prompt correc- 
tion of severe blood loss is required. 
If the total amount of blood is re- 
duced greatly by massive hemor- 
rhage, the heart may not be able to 
maintain normal pressure in the ar- 
terial system. Sometimes, when this 
occurs the heart goes into a state of 
flutter, referred to as fibrillation. At 
this point, restoration of blood vol- 
ume is the prime need. One of the 
biggest advantages of plasma in this 
connection is the fact that it can be 
given without loss of valuable time 
for blood typing and cross-typing to 
prevent transfusion reactions. It is 
this that has been credited at least in 
part for the much higher survival 
rate among battle casualties in World 
War II and the Korean conflict. Bot- 
tles of dried frozen plasma that could 
be dissolved quickly in normal salt 
solution were widely available in 
battlefield aid stations. This could be 


given even before the wounded were 


moved anywhere, and undoubtedly 
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meant the difference between life 
and death many times. 

In patients with marked, progres- 
sive anemia not due to frank bleed- 
ing, whole blood is more desirable. 
The secondary anemia of chronic in- 
fections, or that resulting from slow 
seepage in an internal organ, are ex- 
amples. Also, whole blood usually is 
given to patients with pernicious 
anemia if they are in a state of re- 
lapse, as well as to patients with 
hemophilia. In all such instances, 
there is enough time for the necessary 
blood typing. 


Food for Healthy Hair 


I would appreciate information on 
what foods contain the most sulfur 
and amino acids. Are they the best 
chemicals for promotion of healthy 
hair and nails? 

The health of hair and nails de- 
pends on many factors; abundance of 
one or two nutrients in the diet will 
not necessarily insure the mainten- 
ance of glossy hair and strong nails. 
A diet of a variety of wholesome 
foods will provide all the substances 
needed by the body for proper func- 
tioning of all its parts. 

In general, protein foods are the 
and amino 


best sources of sulfur 


acids, 
Relief of Back Pain 


I have read about a special injec- 
tion that helps many cases of back 
pain. What do you think of it? 

If you are referring to the injection 
of a special type of oil in pain areas 
around the bony processes of the 
spinal column, it can be said that this 
measure appears helpful in properly 
selected cases. It should be empha- 
sized that such treatment cannot be 
used casually in all types of back 
pain with the assurance that it will 
invariably be effective. The areas 
treated in this way are on the outer 
part of the vertebrae. If the pain is 


Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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oin the millions of happy families 
who get more enjoyment from modern living with 
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Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
* oe - 


"45 anveansee WE 


This patented 
Sanitary 
Filter Cone 

is our secret 
to home 
sanitation 





eS 
A handy sewing kit—21 gold 
eye needles...a size for every 
sewing need with threader will 
be presented to you, free. 


Filter Queen 


The secret of happy families is good health, and one of the 
modern ways to help keep a healthy home for your family is 
to “Air-wash” your rugs, floors and other home furnishings 
with the Filter Queen Home Sanitation System. Filter Queen's 
exclusive Sanitary Filter Cone traps germ-laden dust and dirt, 
sealing it off to return clean air to any room in your house. 

That’s why Filter Queen has earned the Good Housekeep 
ing Seal of Approval, is commended for use by Parents’ 
magazine, and is used in many hospitals throughout America 

To understand how well Filter Queen can help your family 
enjoy better living, send in the coupon below. In a few days 
one of our courteous bonded Dealers will call and show you 
the new, easier way to happy homemaking. 


s Health-Mor, Inc. TH-11-56 
203 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me free needie kit and give me the full 
facts on the Filter Queen Home Sanitation System. 


ciry 
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—/ THE CHECKPOINT ON YOUR ROAD OF LIFE 
THE 14 MEOTQ 
* Take stock of your health 
* Hove a medical check-up f 
* Follow the physician's recomme | 
& Plan for healthful living in futur@ years 
oy ~ @ heart disease 
oie e cancer 3 
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e surgical advances — 
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* preparation for old age 
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eg “A * endocrinology A, 


PRODUCED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE 
BUREAU OF HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Inquire of your local medical society for time and station. 
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Four-Piece Luxurious, 
Non-Skid Bathroom 
Ensemble... 


@ Greater Home Safety @ Greater Beauty 
@ Color Co-Ordinated @ Electronically 
Heat Sealed with Virgin Vinyl Foam and 
Plastic Covering. 


Shower Mat, 26" « 16” 
Step-Down Mat, 16" x 26” 
Bath Pillow, 14° x 10" 
Bath Mitt, 514° x TY,” 


SHOP EARLY! Order one for your own 
home, and Several for Christmas Gifts, - 


ANDROL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


122 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me 

[|] 1 Bathroom Ensemble for $12.98, postpaid 

| | 2 Bathroom Ensembies for $22.98, postpaid 

DOCTORS—Help prevent accidents in tne 
home by eliminating a bathroom hazard. 
Order ‘Androl” 
semble for your home today, 


Specify color 
| White 


| Maize 


| | Pink 


Green | | Black 


| Aque 


non-skid bathroom en- 


Specify Pattern 
| Basketweave 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 


$12.98 postpaid 
$22.98 postpaid 


STYLED BY ROLLAND 


| Honeycomb 
Name 
Address 


City 
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due to deeper involvement, such as 
an infection or the condition known 
as “slipped disc,” a different approach 
will undoubtedly be required. It 
hardly needs to be emphasized that 
only through study of the individual 
patient can the physician decide 
whether this type of local injection 
‘might be of value. 

On occasion, injection of an anes- 
thetic such as procaine may be tried 
as a means of providing temporary 
relief of pain in the spine or other 
regions. 


Sources of Vitamin B 


| I was told that B vitamins are 
| manufactured in the human intestine. 
If this is correct, why worry about 
| eating food containing B vitamins? 

| It has been reported that members 
| of the B complex may be synthesized 
|by the intestinal bacteria. Appar- 
|ently, the nature of carbohydrate or 
| amount of fiber eaten may affect the 
synthesis by influencing the type of 
bacteria in the intestine. 

It might be assumed, from reports 
on synthesis of thiamine (vitamin 
B,) in the intestine, that one need not 

}include thiamine in the diet; how- 
ever, it has not been established that 
enough thiamine is synthesized to 
|'meet body needs, or that it is ab- 
sorbed into the body. Most of the 
synthesized thiamine eliminated 


lf You Move 


Please notify us at least six weeks be- 
fore you change address. Your copy 
HEALTH is 
many days in advance of publication 


|of Topay's addressed 


date. Please send your old address 
together with the new, preferably 





| clipping name and old address from 
‘last copy received. Copies that have 
(been mailed to old address will not 
the forwarded by the Post Office un- 
less forwarding postage is guaran- 
teed by the subscriber. Be sure to get 
| your copies promptly by notifying us 
advance. Send 


six weeks in your 


change of address to: 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


Subscription Dept. 
535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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See the Living Drama of Medicine 





Each Sunday, Ciba brings you a live ... direct from a hospital, clinic or 
documentary of medicine today... university active in that field, 





... presented in co-operation with the By covering a wide range of vital 
American Medical Association. and highly interesting topics... 


Medical Horizons reports each week on ... Ciba hopes to help you keep abreast 
a specific field of medicine... of what’s new in medicine, 


See “Medical Horizons” every Sunday afternoon at 4:30 (EST) on ABC Television 


Peeatiiil by C I B A ...1n the tradition 


of research 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUMMIT, Ns deo 





many mothers 
preter this 
Aspirin 


Mary likes the 
Ta te ... New, flavored 


Children’s Size Bayer Aspirin 
tastes so good, Mary takes it 
without being coaxed at all. 
She willingly chews it or lets 
it melt on her tongue. Some 
times she drinks it dissolved 
in water or mixes it with her 
food. Whichever way Mary 
takes it, she takes it with a 
smile! 





Mother likes the 


Quality. .. Mother knows 
that when it comes to medi- 
cines, nothing but the highest 
quality is good enough for her 
child. You cannot buy aspirin 
of higher quality than Bayer 
Aspirin. So why be satisfied 
with anything less? Today 

get new, flavored Children’s 
Size Bayer Aspirin and keep it 
handy. 48 tablets—only 25¢. 


NEW, flavored Children’s size 





BAYER ASPIRIN 
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from the bowel is a bound form that 
cannot be absorbed; therefore, utili- 
zation is at least limited. 

To avoid deficiency of vitamins in 
the B complex, it is important to eat 
| foods containing these vitamins. 


Whooping Cough 


A friend tells me he heard of a 
| treatment for whooping cough in 
| which the patient is put in a decom- 

pression chamber. Did you ever hear 
of it? 

This form of treatment, which ap- 

pears to have been used more in 
|'England than in this country, has 
been of occasional help in reducing 
the severity and frequency of the 
paroxysmal cougning attacks typical 
of whooping cough. A related meas- 
ure that also has received some en- 
| dorsement consists of taking the pa- 
tient on an airplane ride, pressure 
being reduced as higher altitudes are 
reached. But good results do not oc- 
cur in enough cases to permit the 
treatment to be recommended as a 
routine measure. Timing seems to be 
| important: decompression in the first 
| two weeks has been found of no real 


help. 


OUR | 
OBJECTIVES 


bi 
Pig. 





althful living, and 

in an interesting manner; 
to interpret 

doctors and patients 

to each other; 

to encourage 

the proper use 

of good medical service 
and discourage 

quackery, pseudo-science 
and superstition; 

to promote 

mental and emotional health, 
and to enhance 

joy and satisfaction 
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To temporarily relieve nasal congestion — 
easily ... quickly ... and so conveniently! 


Because it contains a specially de, eloped medicinal 
ingredient, propylhexedrine, the ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler 
reduces intranasal swelling in a few seconds, opens air 
passages, permits free breathing. 

While the ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler is strikingly effective in 
relieving much of the unpleasantness associated with a 
“stuffy”’ nose, it has another important advantage. It 
is easy to use, and it is extremely convenient; it takes up 
next to no space in pocket or purse. 


When you are troubled with a “stuffy’’ head cold, ask 
your pharmacist for a ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler. You will find 
it a “life saver’’—at home, while shopping, at the 
theater, anywhere—for temporary relief between ap- 
pointments with your doctor. 


The ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler is a research achievement of 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories —the manufacturer 
of fine pharmaceuticals which brings you ‘““The March 
of Medicine” on TV. 


Benzedrex’ Inhaler 





*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


for intranasal relief between visits to your doctor / it 


/} 





This handy 


nutrition chart 
for your kitchen 


Here's a quick, casy way to double 
check your menus and make sure they 
meet proper nutritional standards, Life 
time Cookware—the only stainless steel 
cookware with an exclusive 4-ply bottom 
and hidden tnner layer of aluminum for 
better “waterless cooking —offers this 
chart absolutely free as a guide to show 
ing the amounts of food required weekly 
for proper nutrition of babies, young 
children, teen-agers and adults 

This compact chart also features six 
wonderful Coostance Bannister baby 
photographs so its ideal for decorating 
your kitehen in addition to being helpful 
in promoting the health of vour family 
Send for free Lifetime Nutrition Chart 
towlay to the address below Just address 
postcard 


“NUTRITION CHART" 
LirkTiIMk STAINLESS STEEL COOKWARE 
75 South Bluff Ave., La Grange, Ulinois 


ALSO FREE! 

The secrets of nourishing, taste- 
tempting “‘waterless’’ cooking 
explained in your own kitchen! 


Yes Lifetime Cookware Specialists will 
wove to you first hand the amazing 
wnelits of this wonderful new way of 
cooking. And—they will pay for, cook 
and serve a dinner party for you and 
your friends right in your own home at 
thsolutely no obligation. For details, 
write address above 


Lifetime Cookware(establ. 1909) is sold only by Cookware 
Specialists. Not available in retail stores. IN CANADA, 
Lifetime Utensils » id under the brand name Nu-Life 
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In 
today s health 


WE HAVEN’T WHIPPED TUBERCULOSIS 
by Lillian Pompian 


Tuberculosis can be prevented and it can be cured, but in 
too many cases it isn’t. Here are some startling facts and 
a few suggestions of how you can help improve our record 
against the greatest disease threat to people in the prime 
of life, 


WE’RE MISLEADING OUR TEEN-AGERS 
ABOUT LOVE 


by Sidney G. Morton 
We seem to have lost sight of the difference between the de- 
mands of physical attraction and the self-sacrificing service of 
true love. The author, an officer of the Richmond, Va., Juvenile 


Court, calls on all of us to stop confusing the two in song, story 
and conversation. 


YOU STILL NEED EXERCISE 
by Charles A. Bucher 


Prof. Bucher has assembled an imposing array of experts in 
physiology, psychiatry, sociology, recreation and other fields 
to prove his point—which is especially timely right now when 
most Americans have a tendency to go into hibernation for 
the winter. You'll be glad to know that doctor's orders in this 
case are essentially, “Have yourself some fun.” 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
by Russell N. DeJong, M.D. 


A comprehensive survey of what we know--and don’t know 
~about the most common organic disease of the nervous system. 
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There was a young woman 
Who lived in a shoe 
She had so many children 


She wouldn't have known what to do 


Itching 
without... 


upercainal 


Ointment 


Almost as quickly as you put it 
on the skin Nupercainal eases the 
pain of chafes and minor burns, 
including sunburn. It relieves 
itching just as fast and just as 
well. And Nupercainal is 
long-acting. 


Of course, for serious burns 
and accidents, be sure to see 
your doctor. 


Buy a tube of Nupercainal from 
your druggist, to keep on hand for 
ordinary household emergencies. 


Ointment — for dry, encrusted 
skin surface. 


Cream —for moist soft 
skin surface. 


C I B A SUMMIT, N. J. @Reg. trademark CIBA inor burns 
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Begin with 
your skin 


WwooL 
in outer layer 
for your warmth 


COTTON 
inner layer 
for your comfort 


Duofold 
Zlayer 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


Control of your skin tem- 
perature is essential to cold- 
weather health and com- 
fort. That's why so many 
doctors recommend Duo- 
fold Health Underwear. Its 
famous two-layer fabric 
actually insulates you, and chilling body 
moisture evaporates from the outer layer 
away from direct contact with your skin. 


Safeguard your health and comfort this 
winter... begin with your skin. You're 
never cold outdoors — never too warm 
indoors — always comfortable. 


Duofold two-layer underwear —— minus the weight 
and itch of old-fashioned “longies’’— is available 
in shrink-resistant union suits, or shirts and longs— 
in varying percentages of wool. Also sport models 
in Sun Valley Red or white for men, women, boys 
and girls; smart peppermint candy stripes for ladies, 
too. At better stores everywhere, or write 


DUOFOLD, INC. « MOHAWK, N.Y. 





CASHMERE! 
For extra warmth 
an all-wool and 
CASHMERE 
outer layer — still 
no wool itch 
and real 


warmth 








a “duck-hunting”™ 
il ux 








Responses TO THE ARTICLE on alco- 
holism by Dr. Marvin A. Block in 
September Today's Health have been 
variable and emphatic. Many readers 
have given wholehearted approval, 
but others have strongly disagreed, 
‘denouncing Dr. Block, Today's 
Health, the Editor and the American 
Medical Association for advocating 
the excessive use of alcohol. 
Actually, the subject is a difficult 
one, packed with emotion, One writer 





challenges us to say what is wrong 
with abstinence. There is of course 
| nothing wrong with abstinence for 
those who wish to abstain. One thing 
is certain—the abstainer will never 
| become an alcoholic. On the other 
| hand, the abstainer is prone to de- 
jmand that others abstain because he 
| does. 

| This raises a question that goes 
/much deeper than alcohol, tobacco or 
any other factor in the health picture. 
It goes to the fundamentals of Amer- 
‘ican philosophy, freedom of individ- 


‘ual responsibility and decision. The 
abstainer has a perfect right to ab- 
stain and to persuade others to do 
‘likewise if he can. The person who 
| wishes to use alcohol moderately and 
'decently has a right to do so and has 
‘also a right to express his reason for 
| his action. Neither has the right to 
| coerce the other. 
| One cannot legislate people's con- 
duct. It has been tried repeatedly, be- 
| ginning with the laws for murder and 
‘unfortunately not ending with ill- 
| fated attempts at various forms of 
| prohibition. Some people believe they 
can put an end to an evil by passing 
a law. 

The fallacy of this view has been 
demonstrated again and again. Fun- 
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~, CORNERED 


damental tenets in the great religions 
hold that good conduct arises out of 
fundamental spiritual changes within 
us. These are called by many names 
but essentially they are the same. 
They constitute the moving spirit in 
the Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 


great success of 


Docror Bock dealt with alcohol- 
ism as doctors now recognize it—a dis- 
ease. A great deal needs to be learned 
about but enough is 
known to establish what is difficult 


alcoholism. 


for many people to accept—that the 
cause of alcoholism is in the individ- 
ual and not in the bottle. 

The social decision as to the use 
of alcohol does not lie in legislation 
nor in medical progress. It lies in the 
development of the ability in each 
of us to assess his own character, with 
appropriate help if and 
then to decide whether he will ab- 


necesary, 


stain. 
People who look too narrowly at 
alcohol often fail to realize that there 


are other forms of intemperance. 
Gluttony is one of the most common. 
Many human vices are the result of 
excesses or overemphasis. Even good 
traits can become vices. Overindul- 
gence of children is essentially an 
expression of kindliness, but it lacks 
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the good judgment which keeps kind- | 
liness from becoming spoiling. 


WE ARE LEARNING with painful | 
slowness that health, though theoreti- 
cally purchasable, cannot be bought 
by money alone. It requires the exer- 
tion to acquire knowledge, and moti- 
vation to do the right things in the 
appropriate manner. This is not 





achieved by rules but by the applica- 
tion of principles. Health does not 
depend upon diet, exercise, rest, rec- 
reation or upon any other single | 
factor. All of these factors are opera- 
tive in a balanced whole. 

The achievement of health for the 
American people is a tremendous 
undertaking and a magnificent chal 
lenge. There are many adverse forces 
to overcome. Some of these are the 
inbuilt characteristics of human na- 
ture: apathy, which makes people dif- 
ficult to arouse; opposition; stubborn 
ness, and just plain ignorance. Mixed 
with all these is a generous dash of 
selfishness, All must be overcome. 

Many people are overzealous in the 





cause of better health. They tend to- 
ward faddism, extremism and empha- 
sis on minor factors, losing sight of 
the balance and proportion of the | 
whole. We have readers who want 
us to devote all our space to crusading 
against alcohol. Others would like to 
see us do likewise with regard to to- 
bacco. Soft drinks and candies receive 
bitter and unrelenting criticism. 

All these conflicting interests and 
pressures must be reconciled in the 
effort to carry out a balanced, sane, 
progressive and at the same time con- 
servative, program in health educa- 
tion. To the achievement of such a 
goal the Editor many years ago dedi- 
cated his best efforts. 

On that platform, the Editor stands 
—CORNERED. W. W. Bauer, M.D. 

’ 

T opay’s HEALTH is in fast company. 
Probably you've been interested by 
the thoughtful advertisements on our 
back cover. The advertiser developed 
the series in actual consultation with 
2500 physicians, for he planned it in 
line with what he learned in a survey 
of their observations in their own 
practice. And to present the series to 
the public he selected three maga- 
zines—Life, the Saturday Evening 
Post and Today's Health. 





For family or party 


Here's an idea that 
delights children and 
grownups alike. Little 
cost. It is really new. 


CHICKEN PIE MOLDS! 


These molds need only 1% cups chicken or turkey bits 
es shaped like little fat hens. 


ie 


for 8 yummy, individual pi 


Easy and such fun 

to do: All so unusual and 
marvelous-tasting. 

Everyone is thrilled. These 
new kinds of molds are 
exciting way to use leftovers. 
Only 1% cups of chicken 

or turkey bits for eight 
individual, delicious pies 
shaped like little fat hens— 
stuffed and a roasty 
golden-brown. M-m it’s good. 


Y 


To get set of 8 of these indi- 
vidual CHICKEN PIE MOLDS, 
described, 4%x2% inches big 
... of extra heavy aluminum, 
with special heat-holding 
surface...and wonderful new 
recipe, just write to: MIRRO, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and 
send $1 (postpaid), 


Good tor them 


Lively, long-lasting Wrigley's 
Spearmint flavor satisfies between 
meals and yet isn't rich or filling. 


And, the pleasant daily chewing helps 
keep young teeth naturally clean. 
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Al Good \Nueitinal Stat 


For The Day’s Work or Play 


An oatmeal breakfast helps toward a good nutri- 
tional start for every member of the family. Few 
foods can top the nutrient contribution of the oat- 


meal serving. 


Oatmeal is richer in protein than other whole- 
grain breakfast cereals. None are as high in thiamine 
as oatmeal. In addition oatmeal provides a generous 


supply of other B-complex vitamins. 


The mineral content of oatmeal, especially its 


content of iron and phosphorus, rates it among the 





leaders. 


The easy digestibility of the oatmeal breakfast 
dish makes its carbohydrate readily available for 
the morning’s energy needs. Yet 1 0z. of oatmeal, 
4 oz. of milk and a teaspoonful of sugar—the oat- 


meal breakfast dish—contains only 208 calories. 


Your family deserves an oatmeal breakfast for 


a nutritious start on its day’s activities. Whether 
Quaker Oats and Mother's Oats, the 


two brands of oatmeal marketed by 
The Quaker Oats Company, are Old-Fashioned kind, you are assured of a real con- 
identical not only in their high pro- 
tein content— 16.7%—but in all 
other nutrients as well. Both brands family, because both give you the same high nutri- 
are available in the Quick (cooks in 
one minute) or the Old-Fashioned 


you prefer the Quick (cooks in one minute) or the 


tribution to good nutrition for yourself and your 


tional value. 


variety. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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Don't Help the Quacks 


Asa diabetic, I have had relatives 
and good friends urge me to die. Of 
course, they didn’t use those words. 
They were eager to ease my lot. But 
by bringing me hopeful stories of 
“medical experts” who had found a 
“cure,” for diabetes, they were inno- 
cently luring me to death. 

Knowing my own experience, I am 
certain that those with other diseases 
also have their well-meaning friends 
who hasten to inform them of “mir- 
acle cures.” It would shock these 
friends if they realized they are sales- 
people for medical fakers. 

One of my good friends told me 
not long ago about a “sure-fire rem- 
edy” for diabetes. Two Midwestern 
doctors, he said, had discovered that 
excessive blood sugar could be con- 
trolled by drinking vinegar and salt- 
peter. My friend gave a fluent and 
persuasive sales talk, advising me to 
enter the doctors’ clinic. He 
chagrined, but wiser, when I told him 
that I already knew about the vinegar 
I also knew, 


was 


and saltpeter “cure.” 
from reading the newspapers, that the 
doctors had been tried and sentenced 
to prison. 

All of us who have chronic diseases 
want to believe stories of “proved 
cures.” We listen under the goading 
of hope and, consequently, may place 
ourselves in the path of great danger. 
If we are not vigilant we may try the 
“cures” and suffer for our folly. 

I once knew a woman with cancer, 


EDITORIALS 





who hopefully tried everything from 
grapes to sleeping with “magic 
spikes” fastened to her body in efforts 
to arrest her malady. Many of the 
“remedies” she tried were obtained 
from good friends. Certainly, these 
“remedies” hurried her death, be- 
cause for long periods while testing 
them, she didn’t see her doctor. 

Recently I attended a meeting of 
men, none of whom were physicians. 
In talk that followed our business 
discussion, someone mentioned that 
he was bothered by arthritis. Imme- 
diately, someone else began telling 
of a “cure” he had heard about during 
a trip to Florida. The “cure” was ri- 
diculous; every man present would 
have laughed at it if he had given it 
the least serious thought. But every- 
one, including the arthritis sufferer, 
listened intently. The few doubters 
among us didn't speak our minds, as 
we surely should have. 

Indeed, the victims of disease are 
not alone in gullibility. Relatives, 
loved ones, friends also take the fak- 
er’s bait and peddle his cures for free, 
while he reaps his foul harvest. 

The quack’s “remedies” usually 
have a secret ingredient, or a hush- 
hush method of mixing is involved. 
Only the so-called “medical experts” 
know these secrets, and, of course, 
they must be paid to reveal them. 
Top secrecy is their gold mine. 

Numberless quacks make an excel- 
lent living—well beyond that of true 
doctors. Some, by admission when 
apprehended, reap up to $60,000 a 


month. The vinegar and saltpeter 
“cure” for diabetes, at $30 a gallon, 
brought in a fortune. 

Our laws place a light hand on 
these medical fakers. Unethical peo- 
ple are willing to accept the federal 
punishment—$1000 fine or a year in 
jail for first offenders—in return for 
the treasure they usually pile up be 
fore being caught. Since jail sentences 
are rarely given, the quacks are 
happy to pay drop-in-the-bucket fines. 

Quacks are usually shrewd enough 
to be careful in advertising and use 
of the mails; they depend on verbal 
publicity. This means, in cold truth, 
that they look to the relatives and 
friends of disease victims to spread 
their message, while they sit back 
and stuff their pockets with money. 
No one wants to be a dupe, but any- 
one who has ever passed on a “cure” 
or “pain-easer” formulated by these 
people has certainly been used. 

How can the flourishing fakers be 
smashed? The task is easy if everyone 
helps. Those with diseases should 
never try a “cure” without first con- 
sulting their doctor. No one should 
verbally advertising 
wares. If 


aid quacks by 
their infamous anyone is 


impressed by some formula, he 
should consult a doctor to determine 
its worth before talking about it 
among his friends. 

At the same time, we should im- 
press upon our legislators the need 
for stiffer penalties for those who 
practice medical fraud 

Jack Kyrus 
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Todays Health News 


BACK FROM DEATH 


day may be when 


The 


numerous victims of heart attacks, 


coming 


those who fall over dead, are 
brought back to life. A few excep- 


tional cases of restoration of heart- 


beat by emergency steps point the 
way 

For example: A woman's heart sud- 
denly stopped beating as she lay in a 
hospital ward. Quickly doctors opened 
her chest, began massaging her heart 
by hand to keep blood pulsing, gave 
oxygen inhalations to save delicate 
brain cells, Massage and oxygen were 
continued for ten minutes while she 
was moved through corridors and up 
four floors by elevator to the operat- 
shock 


brought her heart back to its own 


ing room. There, electric 
normal beating 30 minutes later. The 
woman, 51, walked 


out of the hospital five weeks later. 


recovered and 

Such rescues have often been made 
when the victim was in an operating 
room, or in a hospital. But the day 
may come when even some people 
with a heart attack 
outside the hospital could be saved 
by quick and intelligent action, 

For the “death factor” is small and 
may be reversible in many who suc- 
heart attacks, write Drs. 
Mozen, Richard Katman 
Martin of the University 


WW ho keel ove! 


cumb= to 

Hershel FE 
and John \ 
Hospitals of Cleveland and Western 


BLAKESLEE 


Reserve University School of Medi- 
cine, in the A.M.A. Journal. 
quently when coordinated heartbeat 


Fre- 


is stopped by electric impulses accu- 
mulating in the heart, the heart itself 
is anatomically sound and “ought to 
be able to continue beating. Under 
favorable circumstances, the heart 
could be given a second chance to 
beat, and some of these people might 
be saved.” 

New possibilities for successful re- 
suscitation are being created, they 
write. These possibilities raise many 
questions of when, where and under 
what conditions resuscitation is de- 
sirable and feasible, and these ques- 
tions must be answered before any 
plan for expanded use of these meas- 


ures can be made. 
STRESS AND ABNORMALITIES 


Certain kinds of stress during preg- 
nancy may often be associated with 
cleft palate, harelip and perhaps oth- 
er congenital defects in babies, re- 
port Drs. Lyon P. Strean and Lyn- 
don A. Peer in the Journal of Plastic 
and Reconstructive Surgery. Study- 
ing 232 cases of cleft palate and hare- 
lip, they found most of the mothers 
had suffered stresses between the 
eighth and tenth weeks of pregnancy, 
the time when the upper jaw bones 
in the human embryo fuse. The 
stresses included death in the family, 
loss of jobs, incompatibility, anxiety, 
disease and injury, they said. Cleft 
palate was produced in the offspring 


of 87 percent of mice subjected to 


stress at a comparable period. But 
massive doses of vitamins B,, By,» 
and C, and other essential nutrients 


had a protective effect, offsetting the 
effects of the stress. This suggests the 
defects might be prevented in human 


had 


amounts of the vitamins and nutri- 


infants if mothers adequate 
ents during pregnancy. Dr. Strean is 
chief of the Dental Medicine Depart- 
ment of Merck, Sharp & Dohme, and 
Dr. Peer is chief of the Rehabilitation 
Center of Saint Barnabas Hospital, 
Newark, N. J. 


TOOTH DECAY CLUE 


Penicillin and other antibiotics are 
very effective in preventing tooth de- 
cay in a strain of rats highly suscep- 
tible to decay, report Drs. Harrison 
R. Hunt, geneticist; Carl A. Hoppert, 
chemist, and Samuel] Rosen, bacteri- 
ologist, of Michigan State University. 
This doesn't mean penicillin should 
be used in toothpastes, for human 
beings might become sensitive to the 
drug, Dr. Hunt says. But by “finding 
exactly why penicillin prevents tooth 
decay, we hope to discover what the 


*X’ factors are that cause decay.” 


REDUCING PSYCHOLOGY 


“A little self-applied psychology 
will battle 
bulges,” says Dr. Martha Potgieter, 


help in the against 


University of Connecticut nutrition- 
ist. “For instance, a woman trying to 


shake off « 


tra weight should buy 
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herself a stylish, flattering dress one 
or two sizes too small. It will give her 
something to work into—or down to.” 
Dr. Potgieter warns that people who 
use fad diets are seeking a substitute 
for will power. All the overweight 
person needs, she says, is “an ordi- 
nary unspectacular diet, high in 
fruits, vegetables, lean meat and skim 
milk and low in starch, sugar and fat. 
Any other type of reducing diet is 
likely to be deficient in the protein, 
minerals and vitamins necessary to 
prevent deficiency diseases and pro- 
mote resistance to fatigue, illness and 
old age.” 


ECZEMA IN BABIES 


Food allergies, mostly to milk, eggs 
and wheat, are the major cause of 
eczema in babies, writes Dr. Milton 
M. Hartman of Stanford University 
School of Medicine. Cereals, orange 
juice, peas, spinach, nuts and other 
foods can also be offenders, with the 
eczema clearing up when they are 
eliminated from the diet, he writes 
in Stanford Medical Bulletin. Preg- 
nant women with a family history of 
allergy should avoid dietary excesses, 
he adds, for the mother’s diet can af- 
fect a child's inherited sensitivities. 


DIET AND BLOOD PRESSURE 


Diets high in animal fats, plus 
obesity and irregular reducing binges 
might be a cause of essential hyper- 
tension—high blood pressure of un- 
known cause—a team of researchers 
finds. They noted a rise in blood pres- 
sure in dogs subjected to long fasts, 
then fed a diet containing 50 percent 
or more of calories from fats. The 
animals got fat on such diets, then 
were made to reduce by diet, then 
fed a fatty diet again. Finally their 
blood pressures stayed high, inde- 
pendent of diet. Perhaps this is what 
happens to many Americans who cus- 
tomarily eat foods containing 40 to 
60 percent fat, become obese, try to 
reduce, lose some few pounds by eat- 
ing less food in wrong proportions or 
by having short fasts, then go back 
to the high-fat diet again. Our diet 
could well have something to do with 
the high incidence of elevated blood 
pressure and heart attacks, said Dr. 
C. M. Wilhelmj, Darinka Shuput- 


Meyers, A. J, Carnazzo, and Drs. 
C. M. Wilhelmj, Jr. and H. H. 
McCarthy of Creighton University 
School of Medicine, Omaha, in a re- 
port to the American Physiological 
Society. 


TIME JUDGMENT 


Time seems to race faster than the 
clock for some people and slower for 
others. Experimenting with 40 older 
men, Dr. Herman Feifel of the Vet- 
erans Administration Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, Los Angeles, asked 
them to estimate when a half hour, 
an hour, three hours and five hours 
had gone by, without benefit of a 
watch or clock. The majority found 
their personal time “faster” than the 
clock, he told the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Those with a 
more positive outlook on the future 
came closest to correctly estimating 
the passage of time. 


SWEATING BLOOD 


Can a person actually sweat blood? 
A consultant answering this question 
in the A.M.A. Journal says it is 
physiologically impossible. But under 
sudden embarrassment or other emo- 
tions, blood vessels of the face and 
neck may swell greatly, even to caus- 
ing little under-the-skin hemorrhages. 
This is not “sweating” blood, 


GRIPPE VACCINE 


A new vaccine shows good effect in 
preventing grippelike illness caused 
by any one of three types of adeno- 
viruses, says a study reported in the 
A.M.A. Journal. The adenoviruses, 
formerly called APC viruses (nick- 
name for adenoid-pharyngeal-con- 
juctival) cause considerable sickness 


among young military recruits. The 





These news items, gathered for 
Today's Health by a veteran science 
reporter from sources where serious 
scientific work is being carried on, 
are reported as interesting new devel- 
opments, and should be read as such. 
Obviously no “endorsement” by the 
American Medical Association is im- 
plied by the publication of news items. 

—Editor 
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vaccine, made from three types of 
these viruses, cut the disease rate 50 
to 70 percent among 4000 recruits 
tested at the U.S. Naval Training 
Center, Great Lakes, Ill. Even more 
potent vaccines may be expected. 
The study was made by Drs. Joseph 
A. Bell and Robert J. Huebner, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, 
Md.; Capt. Matthew J. Hantover, 
M.C., U.S. Navy and Dr, Clayton G., 
Loosli, University of Chicago. 


SURGEONS MEET 


Here are a few highlights of reports 
to the International College of Sur 
geons: 

Cats stay limber and agile by 
stretching their muscles frequently. 
We tend to “tighten up” overnight in 
sleep, hence the usual yawn and 
stretch in the morning. But the cat 
periodically wakes and stretches dur- 
ing its naps. Acrobats, ballet dancers 
and track stars become more agile 
through persistent stretching. Seden- 
tary workers tend to contract into a 
sitting posture from lack of stretch 
ing.—Dr. Harvey E. Billig, Los An- 
geles. 

Skin grafts taken from nearby parts 
of the face or head can prevent scars 
from surgery to remove skin cancers 
of the nose or ear. The grafts are 
taken at the time of the operation. 
~Dr. Charles C. Grace, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Poor diet seems to have a bearing 
on nervousness, worry, insomnia, 
cramping, dizziness, defective hear- 
ing and other complaints. Correcting 
nutritional defects may help prevent 
many accidents on highways and in 
homes and factories, and may make 
life more harmonious generally. “Eat- 
ing is accepted as the least important 
function of the day, instead of the 
most important.”~Dr. Clair $. Lin- 
ton, Kennett, Mo. 

Many throat ailments are due to 
prolonged, excessive smoking. Smoke 
irritation can produce cough, hoarse 
ness, burning sensations, postnasal 
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discharge and chronic inflammation 
of the breathing tract.—Dr. Linden J. 
Wallner, Rush Medical School, Chi- 


cago, 


NEUROTIC CHILDREN 


Environment influences neurotic 


tendencies among children more 
than heredity does, reports Prof, Ray 
mond B, Cattell of the University of 
Illinois’ Personality Assessment and 
Group Behavior Laboratory. A study 
of 600 that 


early family influences were of great 


normal children found 
importance in development of neu 
he told the 


can Institute of Biological Sciences. 


rotic tendencies Ameri 


CORONARY PREVENTIVE 


Using radioactive blood clots, Buf 
falo 


Wialys 


secking better 
treat 
heart attacks. The clots are produced 


researchers are 
to prevent o1 coronary 
in animals, using radioactive iodine 
Kays from the iodine show how fast 
a clot dissolves within the body un 
der influence of drugs, One compo 
nent of human blood plasmin acts 
quickly to dissolve clots and prevent 
heart damage in animals, and plas 
min now is being tested on human 
patients. Perhaps plasmin could dis 
solve a clot blocking a heart artery at 
the first sign of trouble, thus limiting 
or even preventing initial damage 
to the heart muscle, says Dr, Julian 


lL. Ambrus 


drugs might then be used to prevent 


Regular blood-thinning 


new clots from forming. The new re- 
search Was described to the Interna 
Society by Dr. 
Ambrus, his wife, Dr. Clara Ambrus, 
Dr. Nathan Back and J. W 


tional Hematology 


Byron. 
BLOOD PLATELET BANK 


Now another of the precious, life- 
saving elements of human blood can 
be preserved or banked, probably in- 
definitely. It is platelets, the cell-like 
part of blood that helps stop bleed- 
ing. The platelets in an ordinary pint 


of blood die quickly, usually within 
a day, and don't help in transfusion. 
A new method of quick-freezing 
platelets separated out of fresh blood 
and then drying them into a white 
powder was developed by Drs. Ed- 
mund Klein, Sidney Farber, I. Dje- 
and P. Arnold 


Hospital, Boston. The whole plate- 


rassi of Children‘s 
lets are destroyed, but the powder 
still contains their active antibleed- 
ing ingredient. The platelets prob- 
ably can be preserved indefinitely 
the doctors told the Sixth 
Congress of the International Hema- 


this way 


tolovy Society. Platelets can be espe- 
cially helpful in controlling bleeding 
due to leukemia and from exposure 


to atomic radiation. 


ARTHRITIS TEST 


Seventy percent of the serious 
crippling from rheumatoid arthritis 
one of man’s oldest and most painful 
diseases, could be prevented by early 


And medi 


cal science now is close to perfec ting 


detection and treatment 
a method of making that essential 
early diagnosis, Dr. Currier McEwan 
of New York School of 
Medicine reported to the American 
That, he said 


is “one of the really hopeful things” 


University 
Rheumatism Society 
in the struggle against arthritis, 
SHORT MEAN SPELLS 


“Many 


the husbands 


suffer from what 
call ‘short 
Walter C. Alvarez 


in Modern Medicine. Wives who are 


women 
meat 


spells,” writes Di 


usually lovable and charming be 
come for a day or two “unpleasant 
dissatisfied and inclined to jump all 
over them (the husbands) for imagi- 
nary misdemeanors.” In some women 
the spells come only at menstrual 
periods. Dr. Alvarez says he thinks 
the spells represent brief cyclic de- 
pressions. In most cases, some near 
relative has intermittent typical de- 
lasting few 


pressions perhaps a 
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months. “Evidently the short mean 
spell represents a minor manifesta- 
tion of a familial tendency to de- 


pression.” 


HANDLING TROUBLES 


will ask 


people whether they feel troubled, 


A new national survey 
by what, and how they handle their 
troubles. “These questions need an- 
swering if we are to know fully the 
extent of the nation’s mental health 
problem, and the informal and un- 
official as well as the formal and off- 
cial resources of the community” in 
meeting mental health problems, eXx- 
plains Dr. Jack Ewalt, director of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health. The survey will be made 
for the commission by the Survey 
Research Center, University of Mich- 


wan 


SOLID FOODS 


Start a baby early on solid foods, 
hell be 


mashed banana, custard pudding and 


and eating eggs, soup, 


mashed crisp bacon by nine weeks, 
writes Dr. Walter W. Sackett, Jr., Mi- 
ami, Fla., in GP. And by using a six- 
hour feeding schedule, the baby will 
soon convert to a three-meal-a-day 
routine, conforming with adult eat- 
a study of 600 

Dr. Sackett be- 


lieves they will grow up with fewer 


ing habits. From 


habies fed this way 
eating problems. Cereal feeding is 
started in the hospital. Strained meats 
at 14 days, strained fruits a few days 
later. Orange juice, eggs, soups and 
other foods are added at weekly in- 
tervals. 


MEDICAL MANAGER 


The family doctor or general prac- 
titioner should be the medical man- 
ager, calling in specialists as needed, 
but remaining in the role of advisor, 
declares Dr. Paul R. Hawley, director 
of the American College of Surgeons. 
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“It is his duty to protect the family’s 
purse as well as its health; and when 
consultants must be called, or a hos- 
pital bed provided, he should exert 
every effort to insure that the charges 
therefor are consistent with the finan- 
cial status of the family,” Dr. Hawley 
said in an official statement published 
in the September issue of the College 
Bulletin, adding that both family doc- 
tor and specialist ‘should limit their 
practice to fields in which they are 
fully competent. 


PAIN OF WOUNDS 


Attitudes affect how much pain is 
felt from a wound, says Dr. Henry K. 
Beecher of Harvard Medical School 
after comparing 150 wounded sol- 
diers with 150 civilian surgical pa- 
tients. Wounded soldiers suffered far 
less pain, though they usually had 
much more wounds. Dr. 
Beecher thinks the reason is that the 
wound meant they would be out of 


serious 


combat with its “desperate anxiety” 
and threat of death. In contrast, he 
writes in the A.M.A. Journal, the 
civilians regarded their operations as 
” The 


“depressing, calamitous events. 


study indicates that not all injured 
pain-killing 
drugs—just relieving anxiety could 


people need to have 
help. 
THIRD STROKE 


strokes and you're out” is 


Many patients have sur- 


“Three 
not true. 
vived many strokes, and new anti- 
coagulant drugs have extended lives 
of patients with ailing brain blood 
vessels as much as ten years, Dr. Ir- 
ving S. Wright of New York told the 
first annual clinical meeting of the 
Seton Hall College of Medicine and 
Dentistry. 

ULCER HAZARD 

About one in four ulcers of the 
stomach harbors stomach cancer, 
finds a study by Dr. Mark A. Hayes 
of Yale University School of Medi- 
cine. But if treated in time, the stom- 
ach cancers are highly curable. The 
moral seems to be to operate soon 
after stomach cancer is diagnosed, 
says an American Cancer Society re- 
port on Dr. Hayes’ work. 
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Everyone should know when to suspect an injury to the brain and also 
what to do about it. Tens of thousands of such injuries occur annually, 
many of them from falls, blows and gunshot accidents. They should always 
be looked for in highway accidents. 

The skull may or may not be fractured, but the danger to life is injury 
to the brain. Skull fractures heal readily and properly if the bones remain 
in place. When they are displaced, surgery may be necessary to relieve 
pressure against the brain. Sometimes in fractures there is little injury to 
the brain, but most often in skull fracture there is brain damage. 

Headache, dizziness, or unconsciousness following a blow to the head 
are the chief signs of injury to the brain. Any one of them provides suffi- 
cient reason for giving immediate care as suggested below, Never take 
chances when the human body is injured. 

Unconsciousness following head injury may be brief or prolonged, 
deep or light. It may appear at once or be delayed more than a half 
hour. Sometimes a few drops of blood can be seen in an ear canal; 


there may be a bruise or wound of the head; the eye pupils may be 
unequal in size, the pulse slow and strong or fast and weak, the face 
ashen or flushed, the breathing normal or labored. A common error when 
the victim is unconscious is to rush and often do the wrong things, but 
an equally common error when the victim is conscious is to think he has 
suffered no serious injury and to allow him to walk about. The first aid 
objective during the crucial period following injury is to maintain absolute 
quiet and immobility so that body position and blood pressure changes 
do not cause additional intracranial bleeding and swelling 


WHAT TO DO 


1. If the victim is conscious, have him lie down even though symptoms 
are mild. Watch him for at least a half hour, meanwhile seeking medical 
advice unless evidences are mild and disappear a‘ once. 

2. If the victim is unconscious, do not try to arouse him. Avoid manipu- 
lating and turning the body, so far as possible. If the face is flushed, 
raise the head and shoulders, but if it is ashen or normal, keep the body 
flat. If the victim vomits, lay him abdomen down, face turned to one side. 
3. Do not administer stimulants such as coffee or ammonia, whether he 
is unconscious or not. 

4. If it is necessary to move the patient, do it with a stretcher or cot, 
using a suitable vehicle. Take time to get good equipment and the vehicle. 
Haste is dangerous, these victims need quiet. Always consider that there 
may be complicating injuries, such as fractures of the neck and back 
and harm to chest and abdominal organs. 
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I follow my diet carefully, Doc- 
tor, how many pounds a week will I lose? 
“My husband eats as much as I do; yet he’s skinny as 
a rail while | keep gaining. Why should this be?” 
“Why 


I be gaining weight now? 


when I eat the same as | always did, should 

‘Now that I’ve reduced to normal, how many calories 
will I need to keep my weight where it is?’ 

The answers to these questions are all based on the 
same fundamental principles of metabolism and nutri 
tion. The first is that in some respects the human body 
functions much like the gasoline engine of an automo- 
bile. Both burn fuel; both transform or convert fuel into 
work, and in both heat is given off as a by-product. Man's 
fuel is the food he eats, and the energy he obtains from 
it is expressed in terms of calories 

Calorie is one of our most popular words. To the av 
erage person it signifies the weight-gaining potential of 
food: to the scientist it suggests heat (from the Latin 
calor). When we say that an apple contains 80 calories, 


we simply mean that if burned it would yield that many 
calories of heat. By definition, a calorie is the amount of 
heat required to raise the temperature of one kilogram 
(a little more than a quart) of water one degree centi 
grade, Thus, an apple (80 calories) produces enough 
heat when burned to raise a kilogram of water from room 
temperature (20°C) to a boil (100°C) 

Unlike most other measuring units, the calorie is a 
measure of not just one but three different items—heat 
work and food. Thus, it is perfectly correct to sa\ that 
after eating 100 calories of food Mr. Smith did 20 calories 
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How many 


calories 


do you need? 


of work and produced 80 cal- 
ories of heat, All our energy 
comes from the foods we eat, 
and the caloric value of each 
food is determined fairly 
easily by modern scientific 
methods. One gram (about 

* one-fourth teaspoon) of pro- 

tein or starch furnishes four 

calories; the same amount of 

fat yields nine calories. It 

takes approximately 3500 cal- 

ories to form one pound of 

body fat, a fact that is of in- 

estimable value in the pre- 

diction of weight gain or loss. 

Within our body calories 

are used to keep living, to 

keep working and to keep 

warm. Top priority goes to- 

ward keeping alive. When the automobile engine is 
shut off 


the living body 


it stops consuming fuel altogether. Not so 
where calories are used all the time, 
even during sleep. The constant production of heat, 
the beating of the heart, the perpetual functioning 
of other body organs and the maintenance of muscle 
tone require a tremendous amount of fuel or en- 
ergy. In fact—and incredible as it may sound—the 
energy derived from about two thirds of our daily 
food intake is used for just keeping alive. The calories 


thus consumed are usually called basal or maintenance 
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calories because they represent the minimum amount 
of energy necessary to maintain life. A simpler term that 
suggests itself is idling calories, because they do similar 
_work as the fuel consumed by an idling automobile 
engine. 

The determination of basal or idling calories consti- 
tutes the first step in ascertaining caloric needs. The 
most familiar of the various methods of determining this 
is the Basal Metabolism test, which is based on the prin- 
ciple that the amount of oxygen used by the body par- 
allels its heat production. The metabolism machine meas- 
ures the oxygen consumed in a given time, usually a few 
minutes; from this the 24-hour consumption can be com- 
puted easily. The basal metabolism of men is higher than 
that of women, and in both sexes it decreases with ad- 
vancing age. This explains, in part at least, why men 
require more calories than women and why our food 
needs diminish as we grow older. 

In addition to the metabolism test, there are charts, 
such as the Food Monogram of Boothby and Berkson of 
the Mayo Clinic, which, like all other methods, take into 
consideration age, sex, height and weight, The simplest, 
though not the most accurate, method is based on the 
observation that when at rest the average normal person 
in 24 hours uses approximately 25 calories for every 
kilogram of body weight, or about ten calories per pound. 
Here, too, adjustments have to be made for age and sex; 
even so, the method is so simple that practically anyone 
can use it. 

A person has no way of changing his basal calorie 
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Fat, skinny or just right? It 


all depends on how much you eat as 


compared to how much energy you use up. 


by MAX MILLMAN, M.D. 
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needs. But overactivity or underactivity of thyroid 
or pituitary glands, as well as the presence of certain 
pathological conditions, result in characteristic changes, 
either increasing or decreasing the basal rate. When the 
basal metabolism test indicates the presence of one of 
these conditions, steps can be taken to correct it and 
adjustments in calories made accordingly. 

Next to basal calories, the greatest need for calories 
comes from activity. What kind of job do you have? Do 
you work hard? How many hours a day do you work? 
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Is it indoor or outdoor work? Do you participate activel) 
and regularly in sports? Are you relaxed or restless? Your 
answers assist in estimating the calorie cost of your 
physical or muscular activity. Every movement of the 
body, no matter how slight, is work and therefore re 
quires calories, Naturally the greater the activity the 
greater also its energy requirement. Thus, it takes 100 
calories to sit one hour, 200 to walk, 600 to run and 
1200 to row in a boat race. Chills, shivering and teeth 
chattering caused by cold are also forms of physical 
exercise and require extra calories. And people living in 
cold climates need more food than those in the tropics 
or temperate zones in order to maintain a constant body 
temperature despite the low temperatures. Charts are 
available giving the hourly calorie cost not only of every 
occupation but also of practically every form of sport 
and recreation. Watching television, needless to say, 
consumes few calories compared with ice skating, tennis 
or even golf. 

Temperament influences caloric needs by governing, 
to some extent, the amount of physical activity a person 
engages in. We all know people who seem to eat little 
yet gain. As a rule they are placid, relaxed or even leth 
argic. They seldom move a muscle unless absolutely 
necessary. These people simply eat too much for the 
little they do; the extra calories are then stored in the 
body as fat, At the other extreme, we see those who are 
constantly on the go—fidgety, restless, always doing 
something or other, even if much of it is purposeless 
These perpetual-motion people are usually slim or under 
weight even if they appear to overeat; they use up so 
much energy in muscular activity that no excess calories 
are left for body fat. 

While physical activity requires considerable extra 
calories, mental or brain work does not, You can cram 
for an examination or make out your income tax return 
and use only a few extra calories per hour. Worry and 
aggravation, too, require practically no extra energy, 
except perhaps for the muscle tension, floor-pacing and 
nail-biting that so often go with these emotional states 
Nor is tiredness necessarily a criterion of hard labor, for 
it can be caused by conditions other than physical or 
muscular activity, You can exhaust yourself emotionally 
while sitting in an easy chair all day. 

Work, play, climate and temperament, all, then, have 
to be considered in evaluating total muscular activity 
Some people, convalescing patients, for example, are so 
inactive they require no more than 20 percent additional 
calories on top of their basal needs. The Canadian lum 
berjack, on the other hand, works so hard, and often in 
freezing cold, that he needs up to 100 percent extra 
calories; his basal calories, in other words, would have 
to be doubled. 

Somewhere between these two extremes is the large seg 
ment of Americans engaged in moderate or light work 
housewives who do their own house chores, white collar 
workers, salesmen, automatic machine operators, nurses, 
chauffeurs, domestic servants and farmers outside the busy 
season. The extra energy they require amounts to about 
50 percent more than their basal needs. As time goes on, 
however, we of the 40-hour week spend fewer “occu 
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pational” calories. According to the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council, “Increas- 
ingly, the modern American tends to 
expend most of his energy away from 
the job. He (or she) may spend, per 
week, 40 hours at work, 20 hours 
eating and going to and from work, 
and 50 to 60 hours in sleep, but there 
are still 53O to 60 hours for energy ex- 
penditure at high or low rate as the 


cause may be, 


ry” 
| ne final step in calorie budgeting 


is allowing for specific dynamic ac- 
(SDA) 


of digestion 


called ex- 
the 


increase in heat production which 


tion sometimes 


pense which is 
follows the digestion and metabolism 
of food. It takes calories to use cal- 
ories, and these extra calories have 
to be included in the total calorie 


The add 


depends on the size of the meal and 


evaluation amount they 


the type of food eaten, Expense of 
digestion is greatest when due to pro 
tein (15 to 30 percent), next when 
due to carbohydrate or starchy foods 
(four to nine percent ) and least when 
due to fat (two to four percent). The 
feeling of warmth that comes after 
a big steak dinner is due to the ex- 
pense of digestion of the high protein 
content of meat. The average rise 
following a mixed diet is about ten 
percent of the basal calories. 

These then are the different pur- 
poses for which calories are used in 
the human body; basal needs, mus 
cular activity and expense of diges 
tion. Combined they add up to the 
total calorie expenditure, or the num 
ber of calories a person uses in 24 
hours, As long as food intake equals 
energy output weight will remain un- 
changed, but it will most assuredly 
increase or decrease as soon as the 
food intake is out of proportion to 
the energy expenditure, The automo 
bile gasoline tank overflows when 
filled above capacity. But in the body 
there is always room for more; when 
extra food is eaten it is retained and 
deposited by the body as fat or fatty 
tissue, Every fat person is an example 
of this phenomenon, just as the skinny 
one exemplifies undereating in rela- 
tion to energy expenditure. The de- 
gree of obesity depends entirely on 
the number of excess calories con- 
sumed since birth. This can be de- 


termined with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy since we know it takes about 
3500 calories to form one pound of 
body fat. If Mr. Smith happens to be 
50 pounds overweight, it means that 
he has accumulated an excess of 50 
times 3500 or 175,000 calories. 

The easiest way for Mr. Smith to 
rid himself of his 50 excess pounds is 


to eat fewer calories than he spends. 
All reducing is based on this simple 
but fundamental principle. Deprived 
of a food intake sufficient to meet its 
total calorie requirement, the body 
is forced to give up some of its stored 
fat. Weight loss invariably results. 
The rate of loss will depend upon the 
Mr. Smith's calorie deficit 

the difference between the calories 


size of 


spent and those consumed in his re- 
ducing diet. Thus a daily energy ex- 
penditure of 3000 calories and a re- 
ducing diet of 2000 will result in a 
1000 calories. The 
vreater the calorie deficit the faster 


calorie deficit of 


the weight loss. The reverse is equal- 
ly true. 


W iru the above information, a num- 
ber of charts have been formulated 
to help us estimate the number of 
calories we require daily, The tables 
appearing on these pages are based 
on recommendations of the Food and 
Nutrition Board. Table I shows the 
calorie allowance for the “standard” 


man—25 


years old, in good health, 
living in a temperate climate (such 


Salt Lake 
City ), weighing 143 pounds (65 kilo- 


as Boston Cleveland or 


grams) and engaged in moderate 
physical activity. He is allowed 3200 
calories a day. The same deseription 
applies to the “standard” woman, ex- 
cept that instead of 143 pounds her 
weight is 121 pounds (55 kilograms ) 
and her daily allowance is 2300 cal- 
ories. For each 20 years above age 25 
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the calorie intake is to be diminished 
by about ten percent, or five percent 
for every ten years. Thus a man 65 
years old requires 600 calories less 
he did at 25; the 


amounts to 500 calories less for a 


than difference 
woman. 

Table II (opposite ) shows how the 
values for the “standard” man and 
woman can be applied to people of 
all weights, ages, climates and types 
of work. Instead of using your actual 
weight, it is recommended that you 
employ your “ideal” weight (Table 
III, 


daily calorie allowance, the following 


opposite). To ascertain your 
three steps are suggested: 


Table HI 


weight according to your sex, height, 


Locate on your ideal 
and type of frame. 

Locate on Table II your calorie 
allowance according to your sex and 
ideal weight. 

Make adjustments as indicated on 
Table II according to your age, type 
of work and the climate you live in. 

To illustrate how this works, sup- 
pose you are a 45-year-old home- 
maker, doing your own work and 
living in Minneapolis, where the ex- 
ternal temperature is on the cooler 
165 
pounds, but your ideal weight is be- 


side. Your actual weight is 


TABLE | 


CALORIE NEEDS OF ADULTS 
WEIGHT HEIGHT CALORIES 
(pounds) (inches) 


25 143 67 
45 143 67 
65 143 67 


3200 
2900 
2600 


25 2300 
45 2100 
65 1800 


PREGNANCY 
(Last 3 months) Add 400 
NURSING MOTHERS Add 1000 
Adapted from Food and Nutrition Board, Rec 
ommended Daily Revised 


1953. 


Dietary Allowances, 


tween 123 and 132 pounds, or about 
127 pounds. Your calorie allowance 
would amount to 2190 calories ac- 
cording to the following calculations: 
Calories 
Allowance for women, ideal 
weight 127 pounds 
Reduction for age (45 years, 
minus ten percent ) 
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Addition for climate in Minne- 
apolis (add two percent ) 
Daily calorie allowance 


+43 
2190 

As a second example, let's assume 
that your husband, age 55, is a mail 
carrier, His ideal weight is 138 
pounds. 

Calories 

Allowance for man, ideal 

weight 138 pounds 3108 
Reduction for age (55 years, 

minus 15 percent ) 466 
Addition for climate (add 

two percent ) 


Addition for hard labor ( mail 
carrier, add 25 percent ) 
Daily calorie allowance 


Tuene are several methods for pre- 
dicting weekly weight loss but prac 
tically all are based on the principle 
that it takes 3500 calories to form one 
pound of body weight. The simplest 
calculation is to multiply the daily 
calorie (the be- 
tween the calories spent and those 


deficit difference 
consumed.) by seven (days of the 
week) and divide by 3500. The for- 
mula can be expressed: calorie deficit 
x seven + 3500 = loss of pounds 
per week. In the case of Mr. Smith 
who had a daily calorie deficit of 
1000 calories, the predicted weight 
loss L000 
seven divided by 3500, or two pounds 
weight loss a week. Another and even 


would amount to times 


simpler way of stating it is that for 
every 500 calories of daily calorie def- 
icit, one pound will be lost weekly. 

These simple calculations make it 
possible for the physician not only to 
predict weight loss but also to tell 
whether Mr. Smith strayed from his 
diet and how much. If instead of los- 
ing the predicted two pounds he lost 
only one, it follows that he averaged 
a calorie deficit of only 500 instead 
of the 1000 originally prescribed. Sim 
ilar calculation also gives the doctor 
an opportunity to safeguard his pa- 
tient against too rapid or excessive 
weight loss. When it is short of fuel 
the automobile cannot burn its own 
parts just to keep going, but the hu- 
man body can and will do so when- 
ever it is deprived of adequate food. 
After consuming all of its superfluous 

(Continued on page 41 


TABLE Il 


CALORIE ALLOWANCES BASED ON IDEAL WEIGHT 


(At age 25) 








Ideal 


MEN 
Calorie 


Weight Allow- 


— 


110 
116 
121 
126 
132 
138 
143 
149 
154 
160 
165 
171 
176 
182 
187 
193 
198 
204 
209 


ance 
2656 
2756 
2848 
2923 
3008 
3108 
3200 
3300 
3392 
3477 
3552 
3637 
3712 
3812 
3904 
3989 
4064 
4149 
4224 


Adjustments 
(for men and women) 


Pounds 


1. If you are older than 25, subtract five percent 


for every ten years above this age level. If less 
than 25, add 0.5 percent for every year. (Boys 


and girls under 20 require special consideration. 


. If you live in such northern places as Minne- 


apolis or Burlington, Vt., add two percent. If 


you live in Florida or Southern California sub- 


tract five percent 


. If your work is very light (homemakers whe do 


not do their own housework, retired elderly 
people, desk workers who remain physically in- 
active after work, and so forth) subtract 25 per- 
hard 


(farmers in season, truck drivers, mail carriers 


cent from calorie allowance. If work is 


and so forth) add 25 percent. If work is very 


hard (lumberjack, steelworkers and so forth) add 


50 percent 


WOMEN 


Ideal Calorie 
Weight Allow- 
ance 


68 1817 
93 1893 
99 1978 
2063 
2139 
2215 
2300 
2385 
2461 
2537 
2599 
2674 
2737 
2800 
2675 
2950 
3013 
3076 
3151 


— 








TABLE Ill 
IDEAL WEIGHTS 
Men, 25 and Over 





(with 


shoes on) 


FT 
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IN 
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Weight According to Frame 
(as ordinarily dressed) 


SMALL MEDIUM 


116 125 124 133 
119 128 127 136 
122 132 130 140 
126 136 134 144 
129 139 137 147 
133 143 14] 15) 
136 147 145 156 
140 151 149 160 
144 155 153 164 
148 159 157 168 
152 164 161 173 
157 169 166 178 
163 175 171 184 
168 180 176 189 


LARGE 


131 142 
133 144 
137 149 
141 153 
145 157 
149 162 
153 166 
157 170 
161 175 
165 180 
169 185 
174 190 
179 196 
184 202 








Women, 25 and Over 





— 


wovrouve wUoewwo we 
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104 WW 110 118 
105 113 112 120 
107 115 114 122 
110 118 117 125 
113 121 120 128 
116 125 124 132 
119 128 127 135 
123 132 130 140 
126 136 134 144 
129 139 137 147 
133 143 141 151 
136 147 145 155 
199 150 148 58 








By courtesy of the Metropolitan Life tasurance Co 





Do it Yourself 


SAFELY 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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\ FEW months ago the owner of a well-equipped 
home workshop prepared to sharpen a few chisels before 
starting a wood-carving project. In his haste he dropped 
the emery wheel on the basement floor, picked it up 
without inspecting it and installed it without a guard. He 
switched on the wheel and began grinding without any 
face covering. Minutes later he was sitting in the front 
seat of his car, a red-soaked towel at his mouth, and 
his wife was driving him to the hospital. Today he has 


a fresh scar where his lower lip was divided from chin 
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Ewing Gatioway 


At home, as at work, the 
right way to do it is the 
safe way, as-experienced 
craftsmen will tell you. 


by T. ARTHUR TURNER 


to teeth after a broken segment of the wheel hit him. 

With the current popularity of the do-it-yourself 
movement, we might assume that such accidents are 
fairly common. The truth is they are comparatively rare, 
a remarkable fact when we consider the millions of 
home hobby enthusiasts and their careless methods. For 
home accidents, seldom is much too often, especially 
since elementary precautions make not only grinding, 
but also the use of power saws, jointers, drill presses and 
other machinery as safe as most human recreational 
activities. This applies to many other operations in the 
home, such as painting, paper hanging, repairs, hanging 
storm windows, welding or brazing or any of the work 
that weekend craftsmen pursue to improve their homes 
and their state of mind. 

The grinding wheel accident was completely pre- 
ventable. If a few basic safety rules had been followed 
the wheel might not have broken in the first place, or if 
it did it would not have struck the man in the face. First, 
he should not have used the wheel after it had been 
dropped because the chances are that it acquired a fault 


in its fall which made it dangerous. Also, the operator 
should have made sure the wheelguard was in place 
before starting the wheel. Finally, he should have stood 
to one side when he switched on the machine and let it 
run for a few moments before starting to grind. 

These rules are basic, but there are others inherent 
in the proper operation of a grinding wheel as for other 
machines. Almost invariably correct operation and safety 
are inseparable, Every grinding wheel has a safe oper 
ating speed; it is made to fit a shaft of a certain size and 
no other, and there are specific ways of mounting it. If 
it’s safe it’s right. 

A good example is the operation of a circular power 
saw, an instrument that has taken much of the perspira 
tion out of home cabinetwork. Manufacturers of such 
tools usually issue comprehensive instructions with the 
purchase of the machine. Proper procedures are clearly 
explained and illustrated. In these the emphasis is not 
so much on safety as on good work, but this is done with 
the knowledge that usually the 
two are synonymous. A glance at 
the instructions tells us immedi 
ately what such good—or safe 
work involves; it is the preliminary 
construction of simple devices o1 
jigs to hold work firmly and accu 
rately without getting the hands 
anywhere near the whirring blade 

Any user of a power saw, jointer, 
bandsaw or other device who has 
not read the instructions or who 
has not had experienced coaching 
is flirting with danger. Such factors 
as selection of the proper blade, 
correct operating speed, height of 
the saw blade above the table, 
sharpening and setting of the teeth—all these are as im 
portant to good work as they are to safety. Some acci- 
dents occur because the operator never thought of using 
a simple stratagem like a pushstick to feed narrow work 
to the saw. But in addition to the operation of the 
machines, there are general rules of dress and shop 
organization that apply at all times. Around machinery 
the operator should be properly dressed. Most experts 
advise wearing a short-sleeved shirt, such as a polo 
shirt. Flopping sleeves, loose clothing or a trailing neck- 
tie may get involved in a moving part with serious con 
sequences or, at least, acute embarrassment. Odds and 
ends lying around on the shop floor are a hazard; in the 
presence of moving blades a trip or stumble may mean 
quick disaster. 

Comfortable, transparent plastic faceguards are avail- 
able and not too expensive. In certain types of work, like 
grinding, such face protection is a must; in others at least 
goggles or glasses to protect the eyes are highly desir- 
able. In power sawing, for example, a little sawdust in 
the eyes may be only a transient (Continued on page 51) 





You, 


Here’s how to find books that have stood 


the test of being read aloud, 


Rie: ADING aloud together is for all ages. The youngest 
and the oldest, the whole family group or a portion of 
it can share good books in this way. Listening together 
to reading is an experience which people of any age 
treasure when the books shared are memorable, Poor 
books and mediocre cannot stand the test of being read 
aloud 

Miss Haviland’s list published below and others com- 
piled by libraries make it simple to locate some of the 
books which have met the test. For those who wish to 
explore still more widely to find good children’s books 
for reading aloud, or for individual reading, there are 
excellent, carefully selected lists. The American Library 
Association (50 KE. Huron St 
lists. The Horn Book 
ston St 
worth considering. Or Ruth Harshaw’s radio program, 
Carnival of Books,” originating over WMAQ in Chi 


cago and done in cooperation with the American Library 
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Chicago 11) publishes such 
a bimonthly magazine (585 Boyl 


Boston 16) selects and describes children’s books 


Association, introduces outstanding recent children’s 
books. 

After specific children’s books are selected from a list, 
it is not always simple to get the books themselves. Pa- 
tience and persistence may be needed. But all the efforts 
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Too, Will Like 


by MILDRED L. BATCHELDER 


Executive Secretary, Division of Libraries for Children 


and Young People, American Library Association 


are well repaid when the books borrowed from the li- 
brary or purchased for home bookshelves bring the rich 
satisfactions which come from sharing good books with 
others who enjoy them. 

There are two chief sources of children’s books—li 
braries and bookstores or book departments 

Public libraries with adequate children’s departments 
are an ideal source. Both children and adults may browse 
through their shelves to discover books that appeal. Chil- 
dren's librarians know the books and the children who 
come to the library and are expert advisors on books and 
on children’s interest in them. Many small communities, 
however, have no adequate public libraries and, al- 
though libraries are increasing, large numbers of rural 
families have none to serve them. The new Library 
Services Act, passed by the present Congress, will help 
states to extend and strengthen library services in rural 
areas and smaller towns. Both school and public libraries 
are excellent sources of advice on selection of books and 
make it possible, as well, for prospective purchasers to 
examine books in advance of purchase to make sure they 
are what is desired. 

Bookstores, like libraries, are unevenly distributed 
across the country and vary greatly in size, stock.and 
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staff. Any bookstore or book department that does not 
have specific books requested will be glad to order them. 
Such orders are facilitated when the customer has au- 
thor, title, edition and publisher for books he wishes. 
Substitutions of books in stock may be appropriate or 
necessary sometimes, but there is no adequate substitute 
for books like those on Miss Haviland’s list and it is 
worth the time and trouble to order the books selected. 
If they are not available locally, it is possible to order 
by mail through the book departments of the major de- 
partment stores in larger cities. 

A mother and a children’s librarian have written the 
following inspiring and practical books about children’s 
books: “Bequest of Wings” (Viking, $2.50) and “Longer 
Flight” (Viking, $3.00) by Annis Duff and “The Unre- 
luctant Years, a Critical Approach to Children’s Litera- 
ture” (American Library Association, $4.50) by Lillian 
Smith. They are guides to all adults who would assure 
children the opportunity for the richest kind of reading 
experience. 

Additional copies of Miss Haviland’s list may be ob- 
tained for five cents each from Campbell & Hall, 989 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


LETS READ TOGETHER 


A selected list of read-aloud books, for group and 
family fun, compiled by Virginia Haviland, Readers’ Ad- 
visor for Children, Boston Public Library. 


Christmas Reading 
In Clean Hay by Eric P. Kelly (Macmillan, $1.25). 


From Poland comes this favorite story of children whose 
puppet play leads them to find the true meaning of 
Christmas. Colorful pictures in peasant style by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors by Gian-Carlo Menotti 
and Frances Frost (Whittlesey, $2.75). The Christmas 
opera widely seen on television, about the Wise Men 
and a crippled shepherd boy, is made into a distinctive 
storybook with a poet's narrative arrangement using the 
libretto dialogue. Strikingly illustrated by Roger Du- 
voisin. 

The Long Christmas by Ruth Sawyer (Viking, $3). A 
storyteller of distinction retells 13 little-known legends 
and stories, with poems and carols interspersed “to last 
from the first cock-crow on St. Thomas’ Day to the bless- 
ing of the candles on Candlemas.” 

Other good Christmas reading will be found in chap- 
ters of: The Ark, the “Little House” Books, Wind in the 
Willows, Peterkin Papers and The Good Master. 


Picture Storybooks 


Johnny Crow’s Garden by Leslie Brooke (Warne, $2). 
A charming first book of nonsense, with the author-artist 
introducing a parade of jaunty animals in gay attire. Two 
sequels are Johnny Crow’s New Garden and Johnny 
Crow’s Party. ($2 each.) 

Ring O’Roses by Leslie Brooke (Warne, $3). Delight- 
fully illustrated traditional Mother Goose rhymes with 
many color plates and black-and-white drawings. Other 
recommended collections include Mother Goose (Ox- 
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ford, $2.50) il. by Tasha Tudor; The Real Mother Goose 
(Rand, $2.95) il. by Blanche F. Wright; Marguerite De 
Angelis Book of Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes 
(Doubleday, $5), and Lavender’s Blue (Watts, $6) comp. 
by Kathleen Lines. (The last two are especially valuable 
because of their completeness.) 

Madeline's Rescue by Ludwig Bemelmans (Viking, 
$3). A sequel to the beloved Madeline, with more excite- 
ment in Paris when a dog rescues Madeline from the 
Seine. 

The Five Chinese Brothers by Claire H. Bishop 
(Coward, $2.25). The fantastic accomplishments of five 
identical brothers, in a popular retelling of an old Chi- 
nese tale. 

Golden Goose Book il. by Leslie Brooke (Warne, $3). 
Four familiar stories with enchanting pictures: “The 
Golden Goose,” “The Three Bears,” “Three Little Pigs” 
and “Tom Thumb.” 

Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel by Virginia Lee 
Burton (Houghton, $2.75). A universal favorite, about 
Mike and his outdated steam shovel Mary Anne, who 
together win a dramatic race. 

Picture Books, four volumes by Randolph Caldecott 
(Warne, $3 each). Classic nursery picture books with 
action-filled drawings and nonsense rhymes that are 
much loved today. Included are “Hey Diddle Diddle,” 
“The Frog He Would A-Wooing Go,” “The Great Pan- 
jandrum Himself” and many more. 

Andy and the Lion by James H. Daugherty (Viking, 
$2.50). With playful drawings and novel retelling, the 
author-illustrator gives new appeal to the old tale of 
Androcles removing the thorn from the lion’s paw, 

Pitschi by Hans Fischer (Harcourt, $3), A Swiss artist's 
brilliantly illustrated picture story about a little kitten 
with big ambitions. 

Millions of Cats by Wanda Gag (Coward, $2). A folk 
tale kind of story with fanciful drawings of a very old 
man and woman who find themselves with “millions and 
billions and trillions of cats.” 

And to Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street by Dr. 
Seuss (Vanguard, $2.50). Inimitable nonsense rhyme with 
a little boy’s imagination creating a story that grows and 
grows. Another favorite is The 500 Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins (Vanguard, $2.50). 

Make Way for Ducklings by Robert McCloskey (Vik- 
ing $2.75). Boston streets and public gardens provide the 
background for a beautifully illustrated large picture 
book in which eight ducklings follow their parents to a 
new home. 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit by Beatrix Potter (Warne 
95 cents). A “talking animal” classic with softly colored 
drawings of small creatures and English countryside 

The Biggest Bear by Lynd Ward (Houghton, $2.75) 
Johnny Orchard’s bear that just wouldn't remain a cub 
creates hilarious situations in a story that appeals to 
every age. Drawings by the author equal the text in 


liveliness. 
A Chapter a Night—for Early Bedtime 


Told Under the Green Umbrella by the Association 
for Childhood Education (Macmillan, $2.75). Twenty- 
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six familiar folk tales, including “The Elves and the 
Shoemaker,” “The Town Mouse and the City Mouse,” 
“Cinderella,” and many others. 

Mr. Popper's Penguins by Richard and Florence At- 
water (Little, $3). Much merriment results when a house 
painter is given an Antarctic penguin and soon finds 12 
in his refrigerator, 

The Magic Pictures by Marcel Aymé (Harper, $2.50), 
In this sequel to The Wonderful Farm (Harper, $2.50), 
two little girls have more fun with the talking animals of 
their French farm and even turn into animals them- 
se Ives 

Pinocchio by C. Collodi (World, $1.50 and many other 
editions). A childlike classic about a boastful but lovable 
puppet who comes to life in the hands of an old wood 
carver, 

The Great Geppy by William Péne du Bois (Viking, 
$3). A striped circus horse becomes a detective and solves 
the perplexing Bott Circus Case, Wittily illustrated. The 
Giant (Viking, $2.75) is an equally fantastic tall tale. 

Just So Stories by Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday, $2.50). 
Not-to-be-missed nonsense, explaining in wonderfully 
colorful words the origin of the elephant’s trunk, the 
camel's hump, and such. A new edition js humorously 
iNustrated in color by Nicholas Mordvineff. 

Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson (Viking, $2.50). The 
author's own garden is the charmingly drawn back- 
ground for this much-loved tale of small animals who 
are excited by the knowledge that “ “New Folks’ are com- 
ing to live in the ‘Big House’!” Tough Winter ($3), a se- 
quel, follows closely and offers equal delight. 

The Story of Dr. Doolittle by Hugh Lofting (Lippin- 
cott, $2). Some highly amusing make-believe about a 
kind-hearted doctor who understands the language of 
animals, 

Winnie-the-Pooh by A. A. Milne (Dutton, $2). The 
cleverly imagined forest play of Christopher Robin with 
his toy companions. Poems by the author and drawings 
by Ernest Shepard add to the fun. A sequel is House at 
Pooh Corner ($2). 

The Borrowers by Mary Norton (Harcourt, $2.50), An 
enchanting English fantasy about “little people” who 
live by borrowing from big people in a country house— 
especially about the “Borrower” child Arriety who seeks 
dangerously to see beyond her miniature world. 

Mary Poppins by Pamela Travers (Harcourt, $2.50). 
The first of four much-loved books filled with the in- 
credible affairs of the Banks children and their unpre- 
dictable nursemaid, Mary Poppins, who blows in on an 
east wind and never explains anything. 

Little House in the Big Woods by Laura Ingalls Wilder 
(Harper, $2.75). The eight “Little House” books, with 
their unexcelled picture of family devotion and coura- 
geous pioneer living, begin here with Laura, a little girl. 
Fine family reading throughout, of interest to boys as 
well as girls. A new edition is illustrated with distinction 
by Garth Williams. 


More Fantasy, Wonder and Fun 
—_ 


Fairy Tales by Hans Christian Anderson, For every 
child when old enough, these world-famous stories have 
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humor, fantasy and folk tale interest as freshly appealing 
today as a century ago. A good edition is illustrated by 
Arthur Szyk (World, $1.50); another recommended is the 
translation by Jean Hersholt, illustrated by Fritz Kredel 
(Heritage Press, $6.95). 

Peter Pan by Sir James Barrie (Scribner, $2.50). Dream 
adventures in the Never-Never Land, where Peter, the 
boy who refused to grow up, takes Wendy, Michael and 
John to meet pirates and redskins and fairy Tinker Bell. 
Recently illustrated with charm by Nora Unwin. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass by Lewis Carroll (World, $1.50; Grosset, 
$1.50; and others). The immortal classic enjoyed from 
childhood to old age, about Alice who found strange and 
wonderful things happening to her when she followed 
the White Rabbit down the rabbit-hole 

The Magic Fishbone by Charles Dickens (Vanguard, 
$2.50; Warne, $1.75). A favorite old story about a hard- 
working King, his Queen and their ‘19 children, particu- 
larly about Princess Alicia who knew exactly what to 
do with her fairy godmother’s gift. 

Half Magic by Edward Eager (Harcourt, $2.75). 
Varied excitement comes to four children when they 
find a coin with the strange power of granting half- 
wishes. 

The Reluctant Dragon by Kenneth Grahame (Holi- 
day, $2). The amusing tale of a book-loving boy and a 
friendly dragon whom he persuades with difficulty to do 
battle with St. George. 

Wind in the Willows by Kenneth Grahame (Scribner, 
$2.50). Originating in the author's bedtime stories for his 
own small son, these animal adventures make superb 
reading aloud. A new edition has added illustrations by 
Ernest Shepard. 

Peterkin Papers by Lucretia Hale (Houghton, $3). 
Humorous tales about the Peterkin family whose absurd 
mistakes are remedied by their wise friend, the Lady 
from Philadelphia. 

Ben and Me by Robert Lawson (Little, $2.75). Im- 
mensely funny to children is this “New and Astonishing 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, as Written by His Good 
Mouse, Amos.” 

The Piebald Princess by Joan Balfour Payne (Ariel, 
$2.75). Extraordinary happenings in a Massachusetts 
cranberry bog with a little witch and her cat house- 
keeper receiving into their home an elegant “refugee 
from Siam.” Illustrated with originality by the author. 

Charlotte's Web, by E. B. White (Harper, $2.50). For 
every age to enjoy over and over again, this is the re- 
markable account of a little girl, Fern, a pig called Wil- 
bur, and Charlotte, a spider whose miraculous webs save 
Wilbur's life. 


Tall Tales, Myths and Legends 


Pecos Bill by James C. Bowman (Whitman, $2.50). 
Legendary tall tales, as told around frontier camp fires, 
about the smartest and mightiest cowboy—who once 
rode a cyclone. Other tall tales: Paul Bunyan, by Esther 
Shephard (Harcourt, $3.75), is the big tale of the fabu- 
lous lumberjack and his great blue ox; and Mr. Storma- 
long, by Anne Malcolmson and Dell McCormick 
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(Houghton, $2.50), tells the lusty exploits of a cowboy 
giant turned seaman. 

Dick Whittington and His Cat adapted and illustrated 
by Marcia Brown (Scribner, $2). Striking woodcut illus- 
trations help tell the classic success story of Dick Whit- 
tington, “thrice mayor of London.” 

The Apple and the Arrow by Mary and Conrad Buff 
(Houghton, $3). The famous legend of William Tell from 
the point of view of his 11-year-old son. Brilliant litho- 
graphs. 

The Children’s Homer: Adventures of Odysseus and 
the Tale of Troy by Padraic Colum (Macmillan, $2.75). 
A vigorous retelling of the great Homeric stories, in 
simple prose that conveys the beauty and spirit of the 
original. 

The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne (Houghton, $3). Lively and colorful 
versions of the Greek myths, interpreted freely and fan- 
cifully. 

Yhunder of the Gods by Dorothy Hosford (Holt, 
$2.50). The Norse myths retold with vigor and direct 
simplicity. 

Yankee Doodle’s Cousins by Anne Malcolmson 
(Houghton, $3.50). American folklore, in absurd exag- 
gerations grown up about “tall tale” heroes. Robert Mc- 
Closkey’s drawings capture the robustness of the text. 

The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood by Howard 
Pyle (Scribner, $3). A favorite hero and his sturdy fol- 
lowers in daring deeds to right old wrongs, which make 
satisfying and humorous reading for today’s children. 
Older boys and girls will enjoy The Story of King Arthur 
and His Knights (Scribner, $3.50). 


Adventures—Here, There and Long Ago 


Caddie Woodlawn by Carol Ryrie Brink (Macmillan, 
$3). Pioneer life in the Wisconsin of the 1860s where 
tomboy Caddie and her brothers found continuous ad- 
venture. Well written, and illustrated with distinction by 
Kate Seredy. 

Robinson Crusoe by Daniel Defoe (World, $1.50; Lip- 
pincott, $3, and others). Happily rediscovered by suc- 
cessive generations of young readers, this has become a 
classic tale of shipwreck, ingenuity and courage. 

Wheel on the School by Meindert DeJong (Harper, 
$2.75). An outstanding modern writer for children de- 
scribes with rare sensitivity and dramatic power the 
unusual and successful efforts of six pupils in a Dutch 
school to bring storks to their village. 

Hitty, Her First Hundred Years by Rachel Field (Mac- 
millan, $2.50). A little wooden doll writes her own story, 
from doll’s eyes glimpses of her Maine village to her 
‘round-the-world adventures. Distinguished drawings 
by Dorothy Lathrop. 

Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes (Houghton, $3). 
Remarkably vivid incidents and background of Revolu- 
tionary Boston give reality to this account of a silver- 
smith’s apprentice involved in the patriotic cause. 

. . » And Now Miguel by Joseph Krumgold (Crowell, 
$2.75). A perceptive and stirring revelation of a 12-year- 
old Spanish-American boy's yearning to be considered 
grownup in a sheep-raising family of New Mexico, 
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The Good Master by Kate Seredy (Viking, $3). The 
author's own Hungarian background enhances the vivid- 
ness of this narrative about Kate, a Budapest tomboy 
who is tamed while visiting her cousin Jancsi on a ranch 
in Hungary. Full of adult understanding and happy 
country customs. 

Call It Courage by Armstrong Sperry (Macmillan, 
$2.75). Called a coward, a Polynesian chief's son over- 
comes his fear of the sea while marooned on a desert 
island. A book outstanding for its fine drawings as well 
as its significant theme and good writing. 

Treasure Island by Robert Louis Stevenson (Grosset, 
$1.50 and many other editions). The classic sea adven- 
ture, with its buried treasure, pirates and mutiny. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain 
(World, $1.50, and many other editions). Unforgetable 
funny incidents and tragic moments together make this 
a popular boy's story. The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn continues this saga of boyhood on the Mississippi 


Animal Stories 


My Brother Bird by Evelyn Ames (Dodd, $2.75). A 
family’s devoted attention to a fledgling pigeon found 
on a city window ledge creates a rare picture of animal 


human relationships, with humor and sensitivity in its 


presentation, 

Finnegan II, His Nine Lives by Carolyn S. Bailey (Vi 
king, $2.50). A Greenwich Village alley cat, adopted by 
a little boy in New Hampshire, has a succession of nar 
row escapes that create entertainment in each chapter 
of his life. 

Jungle Book by Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday, $2.75) 
Adventures of the wolf boy, Mowgli, with the wolf pack 
and other animals who follow the Law of the Jungle 

An Otter's Story by Emil Liers (Viking, $2.50). An au 
thority on otter life describes sympathetically and faith 
fully the habits and family life of the playful otter in its 
native habitat. Lively drawings by Tony Palazzo. 

Kildee House by Rutherford Montgomery (Double 
day, $2.50). When shy Mr. Kildee built his house against 
a redwood tree, he provided a friendly welcome for a 
skunk and a beaver whose increasing families nearly 
forced him to move out. Quiet comedy, charmingly il 
lustrated. 

Bambi by Felix Salten (Grosset, $1.25). The poetie life 
story of a deer, to be read in the original full-length 


translation. 
For Growing-up Interests 


The Home Book of Laughter comp. by May Lamber- 
ton Becker (Dodd, $3.50). An anthology of humor—some 
older, some newer—for the family to enjoy together. Se 
lections range from Mark Twain and Stockton to Penrod 
and the Peterkins, to Thurber and Benchley. 

The Ark by Margot Benary-Isbert (Harcourt, $2.50). 
Based on first-hand experience, this moving account of 
a family’s courageous rebuilding of their lives in post 
war Germany focusses chiefly on 14-year-old Margaret 
who loves animals. Rowan Farm ($2.50) belongs with 
this as the second part of a warm family saga. 

Fun! Fun! Fun! comp. by Phyllis Fenner (Watts, $3) 
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“Stories of Fantasy and Farce, Mischief and Mirth, 
Whimsey and Nonsense.” A well-chosen selection from 
books for children and from others written for adults. 

The Twenty-One Balloons by William Pene duBois 
(Viking, $2.75). The fabulous balloon-flying adventures 
of a vacationing professor and his life on the island of 
Krakatoa, as told to the Western American Explorer's 
Club. An irresistible combination of science and make- 
believe. 

Annapurna: First Conquest of an 8000-Meter Peak by 
Maurice Herzog (Dutton, $2.49). The author's thrilling 
record of the hazardous but successful ascent of Anna- 
purna led by him in 1950. 

Kon-Tiki: Across the Pacific by Raft by Thor Heyer- 
dah! (Garden City, $1). A sea log turned into a superb 
adventure story of six men on a 4000-mile ocean journey 
by balsam raft from Peru to Polynesia. 

Mr. Revere and I by Robert Lawson (Little, $3). An 
original account of Paul Revere and the Revolution pre- 
sented with outspoken candor by Scheherezade 
(“Sherry”) the ex-Tory horse who made the famous mid- 
night ride. Wonderfully illustrated by the author. 

Little Britches: Father and I Were Ranchers by Ralph 
Moody (Norton, $3.50), Growing from eight to 11, “Little 
Britches” learns to be a man on a Colorado ranch. A re- 
freshingly genuine story for a wide audience. Man of 
the Family and The Fields of Home tell more about the 
same family 

Chucklebait: Funny Stories for Everyone comp. by 
Margaret Scoggin (Knopf, $3). Lively short stories by 
established authors, arranged under four headings: 
Small Fry, School Days, Boy Meets Girl and Girl Meets 
Boy, and Family Affairs. Similarly readable is The Edge 
of Danger, True Stories of Adventure ($3 each). 

Banner in the Sky by James Ramsey Ullman (Lippin- 
cott, $2.75). The thrilling adventure of a Swiss guide’s son 
on a mountain considered unclimbable. A tale of true 
courage and heroism, 

Windows for the Crown Prince by Elizabeth Gray 
Vining (Lippincott, $4), A well-known writer for young 








“I know I address an audience which recognizes 
the immediate need for adult education . . .” 
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people recounts with perception and vividness her four 
years with the young Crown Prince of Japan as his tutor 
and companion. 

Red Sails to Capri by Ann Weil (Viking, $2.50). A boy's 
eager role in the rediscovery of the famous Blue Grotto 
at Capri makes enticing reading, with cleverly amusing 
dialogue and colorful characters. 


Poetry 


An Inheritance of Poetry comp. by Gladys L. Adshead 
and Annis Duff (Houghton, $4). With wide variety in 
selection, chosen for all ages and moods, this is an excel- 
lent family anthology. 

Book of Americans by Rosemary C. and Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét (Rinehart, $3). Fifty-six poems about famous 
people from Columbus to Wilson described movingly 
and humorously in different moods and meters. 

The Song of Robin Hood ed. by Anne Malcolmson 
(Houghton, $5). Early English ballads, with the original 
music arranged by Grace Castagnetta, each verse illus- 
trated by Virginia Lee Burton with intricate design to 
make a book of rare beauty. 

Complete Nonsense Book by Edward Lear (Dodd, 
$3.50). Pictures and verses by a great master of non- 
sense, well known for his limericks. 

When We Were Very Young by A. A. Milne (Dutton 
$2). Bubbling nonsense, whimsey and unexpected fun for 
little children and about them. A second volume is Now 
We Are Six ($2). 

Parents Keep Out: Elderly Poems for Youngerly 
Readers by Ogden Nash (Little, $2.75). Light verse, in 
gay meters and rhymes, on many unusual topics. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses by Robert Louis Stevenson 
(World, $1.50, and others). Musical poetry with a sensi- 
tive perception of the small child’s own world. 


Religious Books 


Bible Story for Boys and Girls: Old Testament (Abing- 
don, $3.50); New Testament (Abingdon, $2.50) ed. by 
W. Russell Bowie. Interesting, understandable retelling, 
good for reading aloud. 

The Saints by Eleanor Farjeon (Oxford, $4). Well-writ- 
ten, richly illustrated short lives of St. Christopher, St. 
Bridget, St. Nicholas, St. Patrick and others. 

Jesus’ Story: Selections from the King James New Tes- 
tament (Macmillan, $2.50). The Story of Jesus: from the 
New Testament for Catholic Children (Macmillan, 
$2.50). il. by Maud and Miska Petersham. For younger 
children with beautiful color illustrations. 

The Book of Books: The King James Version of the 
English Bible, abridged and arranged with editorial 
comments for younger readers by Wilbur O. Sypherd 
(Knopf, $4). A substantial part of the writings of the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. 

First Prayers comp. by Tasha Tudor (Oxford, $1.50). 


A charmingly prepared little volume in both Protestant 
and Catholic editions, delicately illustrated by the com- 


piler. 

The Story Bible by Dorothy F. Zeligs (Behrman, two 
volumes, $2.50 each). Abraham through Moses: Joshua 
through Solomon, with legends of the Midrash. 
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This large organ has many functions other 


than merely protecting us from the elements. 


No organ of the body is less appreciated than the skin. 


It is one of our biggest and busiest organs—and the 
most telltale. It mirrors the state of our health, our age 
and our race. Occupation and way of life may also be- 
come indelibly imprinted for all to see. Perhaps because 
of its obviousness the skin has never enjoyed the awe 
and mystery that surround the lungs, brains or heart, 
but it is as essential to life as these organs. Destruction 
of a large skin area as in extensive burns can prove 
fatal. While the skin’s major function is that of protec- 
tion, it is not simply a mechanical barrier like the hide 
of an elephant. Instead, the human skin is an exquisitely 
sensitive and intricate organ which actively participates 
in body function; but what the skin does for us has 
always been overshadowed by what it tells about us. 
Here are some facts about our outer covering organ to 
show that there is more to the skin than meets the eye. 

Your skin is your body’s thermostat. It regulates heat 
gain and loss so that the internal temperature remains 
within the normal range of 97 to 99 degrees. Any major 
fluctuations, lower or higher, reflect illness, and human 
tissues cannot exist for long if body temperature goes 
down to 80 or up to 110 degrees. This is as true if you 





are living in the tropics or the polar regions. By con- 
trast, the lower animals like snakes and fish have body 
temperatures that vary with the climate, For want of 
better terms, they are called cold blooded, while human 
beings and higher animals are called warm blooded 
Man is under considerable strain in intensely hot cli 
mates, because the only way he can lose heat is through 
it cools the skin 


his perspiring. As sweat evaporates 


and the blood that passes through it. By comparison, 
animals have no sweat glands and in high temperatures 
they cool their bodies by the evaporation of saliva from 
their tongues. This is why dogs pant on hot days and 
their tongues protrude and they drool excessive saliva. 
It takes about two square yards of skin to cover the 
average adult from head to toe. Undoubtedly the most 
intricate wrapping in existence, the skin contains 
3,000,000 cells, three feet of blood vessels and 12 feet of 
nerves in each area the size of a postage stamp. 
The widest difference between the darkest human 
skin and that of an albino is brought about by not more 
than 1/25 of an ounce of melanin. As far as is known, 
the amount of this dark brown or black pigment ac 
counts for all our variations in racial colors, including 
yellow, brown and black. All human beings have the 
same number of pigment cells (but five different pig 
ments), the same method of manufacture and the same 


general pigment distribution. (Continued on page 48) 
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1. X-rays help in determining treatment. Funds from the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation greatly aid research and rehabilitation. 


2.A doctor checks the extent of joint damage. Later 3. Arthritis can attack any joint. A doctor measures 
such tests reveal if there is response to treatment. the degree of spine curvature in a hospitalized man. 
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4. For patients with many affected joints, exercise 
and heat are administered by a large whirlpool unit. 


THERE is no cure for arthritis—at present—but proper 
treatment enables victims to live normally, rid of most 
pain. An estimated ten million Americans are victims, 
over 150,000 are completely disabled, 3,500,000 partially. 
And medical care exceeds $100 million a year. 
Arthritis is a general term for conditions involving 
defects of the body’s joints. Its main types are rheuma- 
toid arthritis and the osteoarthritis of older people. 
_ In rheumatoid arthritis, joint involvement is a major 
trait although it is not a joint disease. It is three times 
more common among women than men, and about one 
in 100 school-age children are affected. Warning symp- 
toms usually met with are peculiar sensations in hands, 
fatigue, weight loss and slight joint swellings that come 


6.A gadget board allows arthritic hands to relearn 
everyday tasks and, through use, prevent crippling. 


5. One treatment that can be done in the home is a 
paraffin bath which forms a warm glove on the hand. 


by HERB LUTHIN 
Photos by Al Barry (Three Lions) 


and go over the years—signs not immediately heeded. 
If treatment is delayed or neglected, crippling results 
as the cartilage cushion breaks down at bone ends. Each 
attack cripples more. 

Osteoarthritis, painful but usually not crippling, is a 
result of aging though first signs may show in the twen 
ties. Factors include overweight and work such as farm 
ing that exposes joints to dampness and hard use 

Treatment for rheumatoid arthritis includes a well 
rounded diet, heat, rest, sunshine, suitable recreation 
and exercises to prevent deformity. Aspirin is the most 
used medication; cortisone and corticotropin or ACTH 
are important. Maintaining health and early detection 
are still best, for destroyed joints cannot be rebuilt. 


7. Extreme distortion can usually be warded off by 
good treatment, regular checkup and healthy living. 
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| LIVE in London and I meet a lot of Americans. Like 
most people in the United Kingdom I like the people 
who come over from the U.S.A. Because London is 
where it is, a lot of these friendly and stimulating char- 
acters, many of them doctors and their wives, follow the 
same breathless and fast-moving pattern. 

They call in on me at the start of what may be a vaca- 
tion or study trip or a business-and-pleasure whirl. They 
hire cars and plan tours that sound like jet-propelled 
marathons to me. We lunch or dine at any one of the 
score or more of London haunts that seem to be a partic 
ular delight to the American eye, the American palate 
and the American passion for the historic. Then away 
they go. 

In three weeks or four weeks, or whenever, they're 
back again for another vastly entertaining meal. They 
look exhausted but triumphant. That's the point when 
I start on a piece of minor medical research that has 
amused me for some time past. I'm looking for the an- 
swer to a fascinating question. 

Life in America, especially in the cities, is lived at a 
tempo that startles most British visitors. A photographer 
friend of mine visited New York for the first time re- 
cently. He put it quite well: “It's the pace and the speed 
that get you. It’s like a shot in the arm, Immensely stim- 


ulating—but I'd hate to live with it for more than a few 
weeks,” 

In Britain, there's a more leisurely and relaxed ap- 
proach to life. It suits us, but it often exasperates our 
visitors. That's to start with. Shops close when Americans 
feel that any sane businessman would keep them open. 
\ request for iced water at most hotels still produces 
some astonishment. 

Appointments are not always kept with meticulous 
accuracy, There's a general feeling that ten minutes 
either way won't make much difference. But then the 
word “schedule,” however you pronounce it, has never 
loomed large in the Queen's English. 

Exasperation at first quite often gives way to an 
amused acceptance, Then some of the more thoughtful 
people, especially among the doctors, get around to the 
question that interests me. 

What are the effects on health of our two very differ- 
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A Britisher looks at the American way of 


living and raises a provocative question. 
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ent modes of life? Does the pace of American living con- 
tribute materially to the incidence of coronary 
thrombosis, duodenal ulcers, hypertension and all the 
other stress diseases or diseases in which stress and 
strain play an important part? 

Does the more leisurely British way of life guard 
against these disorders? Do more of our people stay in 
good health and live longer and more happily than their 


opposite numbers in America? Is there something to be 


said for the relaxed approach as a factor in health? 

A very rough comparison of death rates indicates that 
apparently more Americans die of high blood pressure 
with heart disease and many more, of course, in motor 
accidents. But the same figures would indicate that 
deaths from peptic ulcer run much higher in Britain. 
Rates for the two countries are much alike in most of 
the other causes of death in which stress is thought to 


be possibly a factor. Clearly, these figures give no real 
indication whether the relaxed approach, certainly a 
pleasanter way to live, is also a way to live longer. 

It’s an interesting question and, as you see, it’s difficult 
to get a clear-cut answer. But it is possible to set out 
some impressions and see where they lead. 

One of the most distinguished Americans in Britain is 
Prof. A. L. Goodhart, the master of University College, 
Oxford. Not long ago he was addressing the Authors’ 
Club in London. He was reminded by the chairman of 
the club, Laurence Meynell, of a remark made by the 
famous Dr. Samuel Johnson: “Sir, | am prepared to love 
all mankind, save the Americans.” Professor Goodhart 
delighted everybody by quoting in reply another of Dr. 
Johnson’s sayings: “Sir, it is possible to be funny without 
being vulgar.” 

Then he went on to argue that despite all the apparent 
differences between the Old World and the New, the 
two cultures are really very much the same. Americans 
and Englishmen, he said, are alike in their love of tradi- 
tion. In America it is traditional to venerate all that is 
new, in England all that is old. 

A New Yorker still thinks of himself as a Davy 
Crockett or a Daniel Boone, for the pioneer tradition 
dies hard even in the shadow of the Empire State build- 
ing. As a pioneer (real or imagined) the American feels 
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compelled always to welcome the newcomer to the wild 
frontier. Hence the traditional greeting: “Hello, 
stranger.” 

| think there is the same American approach to new 
things as well as new people. Everything is approached 
eagerly. As much experience as possible is crammed 
into a day. Everything that has not been seen before, 
tried before, tasted before or drunk before is welcomed. 
Often with more enthusiasm than discretion 

Enthusiasm on the part of everybody seems to us to 
be the keynote of much American behavior, and its de 
scription by overstatement in the supercolossal class is 
expected. Lack of enthusiasm, adherence to convention 
and an acutely individual allergy to any suggestion of 
rush or hurry are all elements in the British character. So 
is the habit of understatement, which was well exempli 
fied when Edward VIII became King and the student 
magazine at the university where he had been an unde 
graduate noted the event with a classic headline: “Mag- 
dalen Man Makes Good.” 

The British approach is always much more cautious, 
much less welcoming. This makes us slow to adopt new 
techniques in industry and commerce, new modes of be- 
havior, new patterns of thought. It also, of course, makes 
for less grief and trouble with the new developments 
that are not so socially desirable 

There was an increase in juvenile delinquency in 
Britain after the war. But the rates were surprisingly low 
considering the number of children who had been evac 
uated at a very early age from their homes in the cities 
to the comparative safety of the countryside, the dis 
ruption of family life and the many tragedies that re 
sulted from each and every air raid. | think the reason 
for this was the fact that most families took it calmly 
and steadily. Parents knew that eventually they would 
get their children back—and meanwhile they'd be safer 
in the country. Children knew they would be looked 
after well and reunited with their parents later. It turned 
out to be some years later, but for every child who went 
socially or morally adrift there were hundreds who 
changed only their accents 

-There is the same rather different reaction in the Old 
World and the New on other social problems, There are 
too many people taking too much phenobarbital too 
often in the United Kingdom, as in the U.S.A. But here 


again there is a difference. (Continued on page 55) 
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A phenomenon of many industrial uses is proving effective in 


MYSTERIOUS physical force, a variation of the 
dog whistle that your dog can hear but you cannot, 
appears to be showing promise as a specific aid to treat- 
ment in a variety of human disorders. 

This force, consisting of vibrations that are so rapid 
the human ear misses them completely, is called ultra- 
sound, The basic factor in the production of any sound 
is vibration. Harp strings respond with certain sounds 
when plucked with the fingers. Violin strings give off 
a different, finer type of sound because their vibrations 
are increased in frequency. The same sort of vibrations 
are the basis of this new treatment possibility that is 
undergoing extensive study by many medical research 
workers in this country. 

The vibration frequency range that can be recognized 
by the healthy ear is from 20 to about 17,000 a second, 
Above or below these figures, we hear nothing, even 
though vibrations are present. When used in medicine, 
the rate of ultrasonic vibration usually is between 
500,000 and a million a second. 

Such a frequency is so rapid that it cannot pass 
through the air, in contrast to the movement of light, 
which can travel even through a vacuum. Because of 
this, when ultrasound treatment is given, it must be 
applied directly to the body surface or passed through 
a liquid, most commonly mineral oil. 

Ultrasound is already firmly entrenched in industry. 
It is especially well suited to a number of uses because 
the apparatus is relatively inexpensive, easily main- 
tained and contains no elaborate or massive parts. Be- 
cause of its strong power of penetration, it has been used 
to detect flaws in metals and other solid materials, 
replacing x-rays for this purpose, A tire manufacturer 
tests his product for defects with ultrasonic beams. In 
such testing, any break in the solid substance is disclosed 
by reflections of the soundless waves. 

Pulsations of ultrasound are used to produce homo- 
genization of milk, the “shaking” process by which the 
fat globules are broken up into such fine particles that 
they cannot reassemble to form the cream that ordi- 
narily rises to the top of the bottle. 

Dramatic effects are observed when germs or micro- 
scopic animal forms are exposed to ultrasound. Some 
bacteria are literally disintegrated by the rapid to-and- 
fro shaking, but for some reason they are not all affected. 


an ever-increasing number of body disorders. 


The colon bacillus is a notable exception. Protozoa are 
shredded by the ultrasound contact, as are most yeast 
and fungus forms. This ability to break solid particles 
into almost microscopic size has been used in the 
preparation of finely divided suspensions of certain 
medicines, such as the sulfa drugs. 

Other uses for ultrasound have included the killing 
of mosquitoes and roaches. Its use as a means of delaying 
decay in food has been described, suggesting the possi- 
bility of sterilizing canned products. Chemical reactions 
can be speeded up by ultrasound. Rapid aging of whisky 
in this way has been suggested. An airfield has used 
ultrasound to turn heavy fog into rain. 

Two approaches to the possible beneficial medical 
use of ultrasound are being looked into, one directed 
toward diagnosis and the other to treatment. The reflec- 
tion of these waves in encountering deviations from the 
normal in substances has led to their use to detect tumor 
growths within the body, as well as foreign bodies. The 
reading of such “bounce-back” sound waves is called an 
echogram. In an experimental study, research team 
found the chance of localizing certain brain tumors 
“extremely likely.” 

Another method that has been tried involved the 
study of ultrasonic rays for possible changes after they 
have passed through tissues, rather than being reflected 
by them. 

Other possible uses have included the detection of 
kidney and gallbladder stones, especially those com- 
posed of material that is not opaque to x-rays. Because 
of their disintegrating effect, ultrasound waves have 
been tried also for the purpose of pulverizing such 
stones, making their passage possible through the bile 
duct or the narrow urinary pipes as sandy suspensions 
rather than as the pebble-sized, often sharp-edged stones 
that commonly block those tubes. Obviously, if this 
could be done, the need of surgical removal, now the 
only satisfactory approach, would be eliminated. 

Although the experiments were encouraging, the re- 
search workers concluded that present equipment is not 
practical. Describing the project as soundly based, with 
partial disruption of the stones accomplished, they fore- 
cast that effective methods might be developed in the 
not distant future. 

Can ultrasound waves destroy cancer growths? This is 
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an intriguing thought, and might appear to be a natural 
conclusion, since tissue cells are known to be torn apart 
by the violent agitation set up by these vibrations. But 
again information about results obtained casts doubt on 
such hope. Although it has been shown that cancer cells 
can definitely be killed, sometimes so effectively that 
nothing but a cavity remains in the area, there is not 
enough selectivity in the ultrasound waves to seek out 


every last malignant cell. If half a cancer is killed, the 


other half escapes. Another problem is that of limiting 
the effect of the ultrasound to the cancer cells and spar- 
ing the normal tissues about them. 

At least one encouraging finding has been described, 
in which ultrasound was used in conjunction with x-ray 
treatments of certain cancers, and they appeared to step 
up the ability of x-rays to exterminate the growth. So 
there is the possibility that benefits may ultimately be 
realized in this area of ultrasound’s contribution to 
medical therapy. 

Use of such a combination of x-ray and ultrasound 
therapy for treatment of skin cancers in experimental 
animals has been described as producing such extra- 
ordinary results that further study is urgently called for 
With the use of a combination head through which 
x-rays and ultrasound vibrations are delivered simul- 
taneously, regression of the growths begins immediately, 
and complete absorption of the cancer tissue occurs in 
less than two weeks. There was no suggestion of a return 
of the growths. 

Surely these findings suggest the imminence of a new 
cancer treatment method that may have tremendous sig 
nificance. This is emphasized by the fact that today, in 
virtually all forms of cancer, earlier detection is becom 
ing the rule, before extensive growth of the tumor has 
occurred, Early discovery, of course, will make it easier 
to concentrate ultrasound in the affected area. 

What of definite ultrasound (Continued on page 57) 


Ultrasonic waves make possible 
much deeper heat penetration 
than in ordinary diathermy. 
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Research and Health 


[ AM not a health educator. | have never done any 
medical research. It therefore would be inappropriate 
for me to attempt to define either health education or 
medical research. It would be even more inappropriate 
for me to make suggestions as to how I think either one 
should be conducted, 

However, particularly during the last 15 years, I have 
had a great interest in both medical research and health 
education. It has become necessary for me to know 
something about both in the course of my work. I have 
been privileged to be a member of a congressional com 
mittee which has had the responsibility of providing 
appropriations totaling hundreds of millions of dollars 
for medical research and health activities 

My qualifications to speak on these subjects, then, are 
those of a relatively well-informed layman, I can give 
‘vou the “practical” working views of a legislator and a 
citizen who may be regarded as more or less typical of 
the public as a whole 

The public has great faith in medical research, And so 
the public supports medical research to the extent of mil 
lions of dollars each year, given directly to voluntary 
health organizations, or appropriated from public funds 
raised by taxes, The public encourages medical research 
and sometimes attempts to push it farther and faster than 
researe h can go New ways to prevent disease cure dis 
ease and prolong life are the final payoff of medical 
research, and results are what the public understandably 
and properly expects. Each new discovery is greeted with 
public acclaim, followed by expectation of even greater 
and more difficult achievements 

The hypothetical average man does not see the part 
of the research iceberg that is under water—the long 
patient search for basic knowledge, the slow accumu 
lation of facts, the rigorous training process, the inter 


dependence of the sciences and the interweaving of re 


search and higher education. All of these underlying 
factors, taken for granted by scientists and educators, 
are understandably of little concern to the average 
person, 

The average practical man in the United States has 
faith in education more deep-rooted and possibly even 
stronger than his faith in medical research, and he makes 
demands on education as great as or greater than his 
demands on research. He has little technical knowledge 
of health education as known to professional health edu- 
cators. He may not even be familiar with the term. But 
he has at least an unformulated awareness of it in which 
are blended many of his feelings and ideas about both 
health and education. This combination carries with it 
faith, expectations and demands which are tremendous. 

Once some new information has been produced by 
research and translated into usable medical knowledge 
by way of clinical investigation, all the good things that 
follow are the result of a number of processes a prac- 
tical citizen is likely to look upon collectively as health 
education, This very simplified concept would see all 
health de 
partment activity and work of the professional health 


medical education, professional education 
educator as parts of health education. The practical man 
holding these views, is probably no more concerned with 
the ideas of professional health educators on the meaning 
of health education than with the views of research 
workers on the meaning of research. Results are what 
he expects from both groups, and the process by which 
results are achieved is secondary to him 

This oversimplified view has a certain basis in reality. 
During recent years people have seen millions of dollars 
invested in medical research. They have seen results 
which have made possible great advances in individual 
and public health—advances which understandably have 


led to the popular use of such words as “wonder drugs” 


This article came out of a Boston meeting of the New England 


Health Education Association at which it was my privilege to be present. 


The address of Congressman John E. Fogarty of Rhode Island impressed 


me so that I wanted to pass it on to our readers. As chairman of the subcommittee 


in the House of Representatives which handles appropriations for 


federal health projects, Mr. Fogarty arrived at a far-reaching conclusion 


as to the importance of research as a basis for progress 
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and “miracle drugs.” They have seen vast nationwide 
campaigns that have saved thousands of lives—not just 
abstract statistical lives, but often the lives of members 
of their own families, or of their neighbors. 

For example, during the last 15 years I have watched 
research, health education and medical and_ public 
health practice make phenomenal gains over two dreaded 
diseases, syphilis and tuberculosis. These changes have 
been so far-reaching that they have profoundly affected 
the health profile of our country. And today the entire 
world is watching each dramatic development that ap- 
pears to be leading rapidly toward the control of another 
much-feared disease, poliomyelitis. The average citizen 
sees this simply as another new weapon against disease, 
produced by medical research and widely applied 
through familiar public health methods which he asso- 
ciates with health education. — 

Less dramatic, less widely known as yet, is the poten- 
tial control of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart dis 
ease. But already the public is becoming aware of the 
fact that rheumatic fever can be prevented by the treat- 
ment and prevention of streptococcal infections. Re- 
search has provided the information; health education is 
spreading it and achieving its application. 

The public is also aware of recent discoveries of drugs 
that have had extraordinary effects, occasionally dra- 
matic, on some patients with mental illness. This they 
accept as another result of research, and they are confi- 
dent that research will pursue these new clues, or as yet 
undiscovered clues, and dig out information which will 
lead to more and better control of mental illness. 

The public further is aware that medical research has 
made at least small scratches on the hard surface of the 
problem of cancer; the public is confident that research 
ultimately will find more useful facts about the cause of 
cancer, its prevention and cure. The public is equally 


and of health education as the channel through which the 
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confident that health education will keep all of the people 
informed of the progress and will bring them the ulti 
mate application of this information by way of the medi 
cal profession, health departments and all of the othes 
health education processes whereby research discoveries 
become daily health realities 

Similarly, the public realizes that arteriosclerosis, the 
disease that causes more deaths than any other, can 
be controlled only when research has found answers to 
the questions of cause and prevention, and when such 
answers have been made widely known 

These ideas of medical research and health education 
may be oversimplified and overoptimistic. But whether 
they are or not, I believe they represent the ideas of the 
great bulk of our population. They exist partly because 
they express the wishes and hopes of the people, partly 
because of what medical research has done for them in 
the past and partly because of what health education 
has taught them to believe 

If, for sake of definition, we accept the fact that health 
education is all of the processes of communication, indi 
vidual and collective, by which research is transformed 
into improved public health, it becomes crystal clear 
that health education is an integral part of medicine 
itself and that the physician is the keystone, He is the 
most eloquent and persuasive of all health educators, 
as he pursues his task of helping people achieve health 
and prevent disease. 

Nonetheless, the physician should be—and, I imagine, 
is—the first to emphasize the essentiality of his pro 
fessional colleagues—the nurse, the health educator, the 
social worker, 

There is another relationship which should be ex 
plored—that between health education and medical 
research, Just.as the physician and the health educator 
or should 


are allies, so it is 


’ 


(Continued on page 54) 


fruits of research reach the public. Advances in the laboratory 


can have no beneficial effect until they are translated 


into action which affects all the people. Here is the carefully weighed 


statement of an experienced legislator. Whether one 


agrees or disagrees with Mr. Fogarty's opinions, they are worthy 


of serious consideration by every reader.—W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
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A Desert Rat Looks at 


THE OLD AGE 
PROBLEM 


Across the years, and many, lands, his approach 


to old age became a looking forward—a welcome. 


by C. O. WARD 
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To the north and south the sugar cane fields of Aus- 
tralia spread for miles along the coast. To the west they 
grew lush, tight against the range of bordering, steep- 
sloped mountains; to the east they nearly crowded the 
Italian population of Innesfail overboard into the shal- 
lows off the Great Barrier Reef. It was cane-cutting time 
and the next section of the field to be cut by our gang 
that day had been blocked out. It was ready for the 
burn-off. The cutters glanced up only momentarily as 
the intense“ heat of the explosive burn-off all but seared 
our dirty, half-naked bodies. Cutting cane may not be 
the dirtiest or hardest job in this world, but it is out- 
ranked by none. 

Stripped of its foliage, the charred, dirty stems of 
cane stood naked; appearing taller than before, they 
dwarfed the lanky Aussies who stooped and chopped 
the stems. Each cutter skillfully allowed the heavy 
stalks to caréen to the ground, at the same time tucking 
the butts tightly between the crook in his left elbow and 
his sweating body. The cutter did not fight the cane— 
nearly twice his heighth and very heavy—it was too 
hot. The acute blast of the burning-off merely blended 
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into the concentrated, constant heat of Australia’s De 
cember sun. 

I had plenty to think about besides the heat. My fellow 
cutters had started calling me “Pop.” In less than two 
weeks I would be 53 years old. 

Suddenly old age became personally real to me; it 
had ceased to be merely academic. Back in the bunk 
house that night ten years ago in North Queensland, | 
did a bit of careful checking. I scraped off what dirt and 
grime I could, and then, using the chipped, bleary piece 
of glass that served as community mirror, | examined 
my tired and still-dirty face. No mistake about it. The 
evidence was plain to see. My Digger confreres had seen 
it and had called the shot: my hair was gray; eyes no 
longer held that youthful luster; wrinkles and lines 
where once there were none; ears seemingly larger as 
they protruded from receding skin like the handles of a 
bouillon cup; that unmistakable expression of age where 
the skin sagged about the mouth, over the jaws, under 
the eyes and around the nose. Oh, yes, all the parts were 
there, but there was a change—alterations that were 
hard to describe. | wondered if an old man’s phlegm 
had crept into my voice. 

The Diggers were right. Upon recognizing my new 
look they had reacted in typically direct Australian fash 
ion. Not only was it a recognition of my age, but to them 
“Pop” was expressive of respect, even friendship. This, 
coming from the indifferent Aussies, was a display of 
endearment almost beyond what one could stand. Gladly 
I accepted the title, on their terms. The realization of 
how right they were gave me a thrill. Growing old is a 
piece of business that I have long wanted to try; I have 
wanted to go right on living to and through old age 
This was it! And it was thus that old age happened to 
me, in an Australian sugar cane field. 

As I sit writing this, the New Mexican spring is on 
its way. | wonder if | have many left to see. In this ex- 
pression of a sense of time, there is no emotion, I am 
simply myself, just as I have been while 63 years sped 
past. During the years that I have been living with the 
old fellow, I have found old age to be a swell companion 
All my life | have been watching others, many of my 


own age, as they grew old and sometimes died. In a 


specific way I have lived in preparation for old age, 
just in case I should live that long. I have saved up for 
the golden age: I have saved myself. Old age, said 1, 
is a thing worth planning for, saving for, even worth the 
considerable self-denial and discipline; all of which is 
good for the soul anyway, even though one may not 
survive to old age. But the symptoms that have devel- 
oped have not brought disaster. On the contrary, they 
have brought an increased joy of living and a peace 
that I have never known. In increasing measure they 
continue to do just that. 

Who wants to live to be a hundred? Well, I do. True, 
I am presently making plans to just 1984. I shall be only 
in my nineties then, but I figure I will have plenty of 
time to plan for my retirement and find some congenial 
way to spend the last ten or 20 years 

We read about getting adjusted to old age; as though 
old age walks in one day and says, “Move over, please, 
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make room for me.” When obediently 
moved over, the victim sets in motion 
the 
situation takes care of Non- 
Old age the 
cradle and, if it is to be a success, 


mechanism and 
itself, 


commences in 


some built-in 


sense 
adjustments must be made through- 


life. It 


these adjustments that gives rise to 


out is the failure to make 
the Old Age Problem. Life is a con- 
tinuing process, and for those of us 
who live that long old age is an in- 
tegrated, indivisible part. It arrives 
in its own time and in its own way, 


We know 
folks who are already old though they 


different for each of us 


are in their thirties, while others in 


their seventies, eighties and, yes, 


nineties, are still young. 

Sines sugar cane is so important 
Australia 
But I 
cutting sugar 


to the economy of it must 


be cut by someone had no 


intention of cane for 
the rest of my life, especially now 
with old age crowding me. Besides, 
I had a lot of bicycling to do before 
I got the rest of the way around the 
world, my last port of call being San 
Franc isco 

Australian Out- 
back lay great stations with sheep 
that 
mania were mineral diggings that 
needed working. The North 
South Islands of New Zealand were 
In England the 


Far away in the 


needed shearing, and in Tas- 
and 


ripe for farm labor 
strawberries would need “strawing.” 
These things and many more lay 
ahead, [ had already paid my respects 
to Japan, the Philippines, China and 
to uncounted lovely South Sea_ is- 
lands 

It was thus I leisurely trekked my 
way about the world and eventually 
arrived in the shadow of the lady who 
guards the watery approach to the 
City of New York 
sight. In spite of all that | had been 


It was a welcome 


through, old age had not actively 
intervened in my affairs since leaving 
Innesfail. | was aware of its presence 
and had come to take it for granted. 
it was, altogether, a most congenial 
relationship. 

Never there 
driveling and drooling about old age. 
Never has there been so much old 
age Old age 
lasted so long. The moralists, the do- 


has been so much 


about us. has never 


gooders and even the statisticians are 


in agreement on this point: old age 
is on the increase. Beyond this, no 
common ground exists. In the good 
old days, oldsters lived out their brief 
old age on the porch of a relative’s 
home, or gave music lessons or went 
to the poorhouse. 

Because of modern mores, old age 
starts earlier; through science, it lasts 
longer. Someone might suggest that 
the best solution is to go fishing, but 
I do not like to fish, and besides, 15 
or 30 years of fishing in old age is 
just too much of a good thing. The 
trend of the times places a premium 
on old age’s idleness and poses the 
question of how to make this en- 
forced idleness become pleasurable 
living. How can this idleness be so 
used that old people will have the 
grace to grow old gracefully? It is 
not by its direct pursuit that we 
achieve happiness. 

It is my considered opinion that 
everyone ought to go back to school 
every 35 years or so. | thought about 
this with some satisfaction during the 
graduation ceremonies, In 1950, at 
age 60, I was being handed a B.S. de- 
gree at the New Mexico College of 
Mechanic Arts. It 
was in the dim and distant past, 33 


Agriculture and 


years ago, that I graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy. This time I had 
a degree in agriculture, a major in 
poultry—With Honor. I held that a 
chicken farmer would never starve 
to death, even in his old age. And I 
had heard that it is the ambition of 
every sailor to retire and raise chick- 
ens. 


As a veteran—a very unheroic one 
—of two world wars, the G.I. Bill 
beckoned me to become educated at 
the taxpayers’ expense and I had 
found that | was not about to pass 
up the chance. Not for a little thing 
like old age, anyway. At NMA&MA, 
there were those on the administra- 
tive staff and certain professors who 
took a dim view of the project, but 
I enrolled in spite of them. I had 
long been skeptical of my Naval 
Academy education; it seemed that 
there was a considerable lack in that 
particular kind of book learning. 

But I found that my latter-day edu- 
cation held other pressing problems; 
not everything was academic beer 
and skittles. Something is supposed 
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to happen to people's thinking ca- 
pacity after they reach a certain age. 
The age at which it happens and just 
what is supposed to happen to the 
old brain, I don’t know. Some of the 
professors condescendingly advised 
me that they quite understood how 
hard the course would be for me, “at 
your age.” I smilingly ignored the in- 
sult and went on to graduate with 
honor. 


| rt has been suggested“that I got 
through on the sympathy of the pro- 
But do not be 
fooled by any old wives’ tale about a 


fessors. Maybe so. 


depleted mental capacity. If anything 
has happened to your brains, and if 
your thinker is bogged down just 
when you are getting to be old, then 
it is your own fault and it is due to 
your mental laziness. The fact is that 
when you are older you not only 
retain things learned but you are also 
able to sift out the essentials. For the 
oldster there exists no imponderable 
gap between information and under- 
standing. New problems are the mark 
of progress; if you have no new prob- 
lems to meet, you are not getting any- 
where. 

Though I was looking at my brand- 
new diploma as I returned to my 
seat, my thoughts were wandering. I 
was thinking of the millions of old- 
sters whose forced retirement sud- 
denly changes their way of living. 
They crave their acquired daily hab- 
its and associations like dope addicts. 
Well, I thought, my routine is about 
to be changed. At 60, am I resilient 
enough to take it or should I just go 
on taking college courses? 

The house I live in is the size, 
color and shape of an uncooked, non- 
sauced tortilla. That is to say, it lies 
low and flat on the desert sand and is 
the same color. From a short distance 
it is not visible, even in the bright 
glare of the New Mexican sunshine; 
only its windmill, standing nearby, 
can be seen for as much as half a 
mile. That is why I named my ranch 
The Windmill. I like to see a wind- 
mill around just as I like to hear the 
the 


ticking, wooden old clock in 
kitchen. 
In this house lay my own particular 


flavor of security. It is the security of 
a desert rat, located part way up the 
western slope of Mesilla Valley; right 
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next to route US 70-80 which leads 


west to Arizona, California and 
Japan; east to Las Cruces, New Mex- 
ico. From its east window I can see 
the fertile, irrigated Mesilla Valley 
spreading out before me like a great 
green carpet. Far to the east the val- 
ley stops abruptly where the Organ 
Mountains rise to protect the valley 
and all who live there from assault 
the White Sands 
Proving Grounds. In between lie 
A-mountain, Las Cruces, Mesilla 
Park, Old Mesilla, State College and 


lots and lots of people. From them I 


and damage by 


appear isolated, yet from my vantage 
point I can observe their shenanigans 
as much as | want. But my security 
had to be fortified by something more 
than scenery. I had to eat. Even in 
old age, there are groceries to be 
bought. For all of us, life is continu- 
ing, growing and progressive, of 
which old age is an indivisible part 
which needs money to support it. My 
security, I decided, lay in raising 
chickens. 

‘“WaRpD’'S LITTLE STINKERS . . . Capon- 
ized, tenderized, fresh killed, fancy- 
dressed, caged all their lives so their 
fed 


on the sands of the desert, raised in 


tootsies never touch the ground 


second-hand Army tents—NO OTHER 
FRIED CHICKEN CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM,” 
So ran the radio announcement of 
the chicken farm that is my financial 
security, my social standing in the 
community, my mental and spiritual 
contentment—and to demand more 
work than I ever manage to get done 
in any 24-hour day, beside relieving 
me of more than 30 pounds of weight. 
I had never raised a chicken in my 
life, but by putting to use a lot of 
stuff I read in college textbooks, by 
drawing on some common sense and 
the endless application of common 
labor, | have managed to get myself 
into the pink of physical condition 
and keep out of the red in the chicken 
business. Practice makes perfect, and 
I can change the bedpans for the 500 
little darlings that start life in the 
nursery (electric brooder) in about 
half the time that it took at the start. 
As with travel or college or dozens 
the 


business it is in the dozens of extra- 


of other activities, in chicken 

curricular activities that | find great 

and unexpected satisfactions. 
Neither bicycle rides nor college 


nor the chicken business, nor any of 
the many other old-age activities, are 
the happy endings to old age. They 
are but the means to this common 
end. For old age is a condition that 
the 
treatment to be administered by the 


demands individual treatment, 


individual himself. It is my answer 
to a good life in my old age: settling 
the emphasis on me as a person, for 
I am the only person in the world 
who can answer my own problems 
as they arise. It is up to me to de- 
velop the competency—the old age 
competency—to handle these prob- 
lems in 2 mature, detached, tolerant, 
intelligent manner. Only thus can | 
hope to avoid individual frustration, 
self-pity and a miserable, unhappy 
old age. 

So, out here in the desert, I am 
my own cook and dishwasher. I wash 


my own clothes and sometimes I even 
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iron them. Though I do contribute 
to the local Las Cruces Barber Guild 
every month or so, | trim my own 
whiskers on account of the delicate 
and special skill required to properly 
match my beard with my particular 
blue-eyed, manly beauty, | wash the 
windows and clean up and keep the 
place in a fair state of repair. When 
the shifting sands that blow in the 
house get too deep, | get out the 
shovel and throw it outdoors so it 
can blow in again. This is my way of 
living my own private life in the 
peace and contentment of my old 
age. To many, it may appear to be 
slightly irrational, a bit unmoral and 
mad; but mad or not, it is the way of 
my own choice. It is a way where I 
can live in self-respect and independ- 
ence, in close association with my 
own exclusive, personal, preferred 


flavor of behavior. 


How Many Calories Do You Need? 


(Continued from page 21) 


fat, it will then draw on the useful 
portions of fat—and these are indis 
pensible to good health and nutri 
tion. Finally it will rob the system 
of other building materials—proteins 
and minerals—so necessary for mus 
cle, bone and other vital structures 
Children 
special attention to their daily diet 


and teen-agers require 


and calorie needs. These needs are 
relatively high because of growth and 
Also 


the last three months of pregnancy 


development, women during 


are allowed 400 calories extra, and 
nursing mothers should add an extra 
1000 calories a day. Nothing extra is 
allowed during the first six months 
of pregnancy, discrediting the time 
worn notion that expectant mothers 


should “eat for two.” 


ry 
Tue questions posed earlier now 


become almost self-explanatory. 
Weight loss can be predicted with a 
fair degree of accuracy; this is true 
for weight gain also. The woman who 
wonders why her husband remains 
thin on a diet that causes her to gain 
need no longer be puzzled; his cal 
orie needs are considerably higher 
than hers. The reducer who is anx- 
ious not to regain need only estimate 


his calorie allowance according to 


Table Il and adhere to it, The man 


who now finds himself gaining on 
his old diet is doing just what might 
be normally expected. His problem 
can be solved by diminishing the cal 
orie intake gradually at the rate of 
five percent for every ten years above 
age 25, 

But counting calories is not enough 
be taken that the diet 
otherwise the 


Basic Seven foods so that an adequate 


Care must 


reducing o1 include 


amount of protein, minerals and vita 
This 


especially important today when nu 


mins is provided warning is 


tritional faddism is rampant and 


thousands of woulc-be reducers, in 
stead of following diets prescribed 
by their physicians, are undermining 
their health with cottage cheese, egu 
orange, dextrose or other such one 
food diets These foods when com 
bined with others are excellent, but to 
subsist on them exclusively even for a 
few days at a time is dangerous 

Evaluation of calorie needs is im 
portant to all, and especially to the 
person who is anxious to attain and 
maintain an ideal weight. The little 
extra time it takes is well repaid in 
improved health, increased longevi 
ty, greater efficiency and added at 
tractiveness. 





Even a doctor must make thorough 
tests to tell if several common 


symptoms indicate a brain tumor. 


by JOHN E, EICHENLAUB, M.D. 


HE’S had awful headaches,” Mrs. Armstrong told 
her doctor. “The teacher said it might be her eyes, 
but they were all right a few months ago.” Young 
Sue fidgeted in her chair, picking at the hem of her dress. 
“She's been fussy, too. Then yesterday she got sick and 
lost her breakfast.” 

The doctor's sharp eyes darted over to Sue. 

“She's been limping, too?” he asked. 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“Her shoes.” The doctor got up and took Sue into his 
examining room. 

“There isn't much doubt in my mind,” he said after 
he had finished. “A specialist can do further tests and 
really pin the thing down.” 

“What kind of specialist?” 

“A brain surgeon.” He said it gently. “Might not be, 
of course, but this looks like a growth on the brain.” 

After careful examination and brain wave and x-ray 
tests, the doctors were ready for the final stage. 

“We'll anesthetize her,” the specialist said. “Then we'll 
inject some air and take x-rays. The air outlines the 
growth if it is there. Unless we can see what we are 
going after, we'll quit for today and try atomic chemical 
tracers later. If the growth shows, as I'm almost sure it 
will, we'll go ahead and take it out right away.” 

Sue was lucky. Her growth was made up of tiny star- 
shaped cells and located in the balance centers off the 
main nerve tracks. The brain surgeon was able to remove 
all of it without damage to vital parts of the brain. Six 
weeks after the operation, she was just about well. 

About one brain tumor in every five is of a type that 
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Growths on the Brain 


can be cured completely and easily. Most of these 
growths start in the envelopes around the brain instead 
of in the brain itself. Inside the rigid dome of bone 
formed by the skull, such growths start pressing on brain 
matter right away, and the brain cells upon which they 
push are knocked out of action. The lack of those brain 
cells shows up in poor working of body or mind of ex- 
actly the same type as would be produced by other, 
more dangerous growths. 

Some of these more dangerous tumors are much like 
cancers originating in the brain, but they are not actually 
cancer, They grow irregularly, without a sharp rim, but 
they do not spread to other parts of the body. They never 
riddle the whole victim, and if all the growth can be 
taken out, the tumor will not come back. These brain 
tumors are grave threats to life and strength, but not 
because they sow the seeds of death through your body. 
The reason that they often kill is that two or three inches 
at most separate their blind, reaching fingers from some 
part of the brain without which you cannot live. Often 
the first signs of trouble are signs that the growth has 
gone too far; until the tumor strikes the vital nerve tracts, 
it may cause no complaint. 

Mary Peters had such a tumor. 

“Dinner will be a while,” she called to her husband 
as he came in from work. “I’m just getting the roast in.” 

“The roast? But that'll take hours yet, won't it?” 

“Maybe. But the potatoes are done and the peas are 
getting cold, So I thought I ought to get it started.” 

Ben Peters just shook his head and sat down in the 
living room. When his daughter came home from work, 
they got some kind of a meal together. The roast they 
sliced cold the next day. 

It wasn't the first mix-up Mary had, and it wasn't the 
last. Things got worse instead of better. Finally Mary 
piled up her car, and the doctors found out that she 
was almost blind in her left eye. The intern who patched 
up her scratches said she ought to be checked, and the 
next day a nerve specialist looked her over. 

Mary was pretty far gone by that time. She had a 
tumor in the front of her brain, which had spread from 
the left side to the right. At operation the whole area 
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Diagnosing a brain tumor requires a head-to-toe checkup backed 
up with brain wave, x-ray and often atomic tracer examination. 


was taken out, but the surgeon made no bones about 
his failure to cure the tumor 

“I've taken out most of the growth,” he told Ben 
Peters, “and left an opening in the bone. This will come 
back on her, but not for some time. When she does start 
having trouble, the window in her skull will keep down 
pressure and pain.” 

“But couldn't you have taken it all 

“Not unless I wanted to kill her 


Ben's jaw was set, as though he thought that might 


Ben said. 


have been best after all 

“Youre going to be surprised,” the doctor said. “Once 
she gets over the effects of the operation, she'll prob- 
ably be pretty good for years. Happy and comfortable, 
at least. She wont be capable of planning things or 
timing her actions—the part of her brain we had to take 


out did those jobs. But she'll talk and smile and work. 


She'll get a lot out of life these next two or three years.” 

These are not small gains in a case that was out of 
bounds from the start. A year or two of useful, trouble 
free life may often be won by operation when there is 
no chance of cure, Add this to the one or more in five 
who can be cured and brain surgery seems exceedingly 
worth while 

There are some cases where it is not worth while, of 
a growth in the 


course. Every patient with signs of 


brain should have a careful and complete checkup 
About one out of 20 will be found to have a cancer 
elsewhere. The brain tumor in such cases is only one 


of many growths riddling the body. Its removal gives 


no hope if the silent cancer sower in kidney or lung 


casts forth more and more deadly seeds 
Ed started to jerk all over. He was standing in the 


post office and he just started to jerk. He took a spill 
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of course, with his arms jolting back 
and forth and his legs twitching hard 


jand heavy. His eyes rolled up into | 


[his head and he didn't know what | 


'was going on. Blood flowed in his | 


| 
i 


mouth, too, from where he bit his 
tongue. 

Five minutes later, when he came 
of it, 
over him. 

“How'd it start?” the doctor was | 


out the doctor was standing 


asking the stamp clerk 
“Just started to twitch. First his 


lright hand. Then his arm, then his 


face and body and leg, and the left 


| side last of all.” 


The doctor shook his head with 
concern as the ambulance pulled up 
Later, after the tests were done 
told Ed’s folks the story: 


“There's a growth on his brain,” the 


he 


doctor said. “The chest x-ray shows a 
lump, too. I'm afraid the growth 
went from lung to head, and if it’s 
that far we'll never cure him.” 
Some medicine to keep down the 
killers 


they were needed helped to ease Ed's 


convulsions and pain when 


suffering. In such a case, no doctor 
could do more. 

Even though doctors only operate 
in cases where they have something 
big to gain for the patients—longer 
life and greater comfort, if not cure 
there are many who should have sur- 
gery. The sooner that surgery is done, 
the better the chance for cure. There 
are three things you can do to make 


brain tumors less likely to claim you 


or yours, 


‘ 
I ist, you can learn to spot this 
Brain 


show up in three ways: they cause 


dread disease early tumors 
pressure inside the skull, they destroy 
or cut off the workings of parts of 
the brain and they irritate the tissue 
around them. 

Pressure causes headaches. It may | 
go on to cause nausea and vomiting. 


In late stages, it causes eye trouble. 





When part of the brain stops work- 
ing, the jobs in which it takes part | 
will be difficult; since different parts 
do different jobs this may mean weak 
ness, loss of sensitivity or clumsiness 
of an arm or leg. It may mean that 
you choke on food all the time or 
lose your power to whistle. Trouble 
with speech or understanding or with 
planning are common 


balance or 
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Memory loss, especially for recent 
events, may strike. 

When irritation of normal parts of 
the brain occurs, there are epileptic 
fits. Unconscious spells take the vic- 
tim, sometimes with violent thrash- 
ing and self-injury. 

Any of these things can comé from 
milder states, but it takes an expert 


No Feel of Autumn 


She will not be content to reap the harvest 

Let other hands delight to cut the rose; 

Let others know the jasmine’s twilight fra 
grance 

Who wait the day's fulfillment in repose 


She will not pause to see the cycle ended; 
There is no feel of Autumn in her blood. 
For her, each spiral’s end is a beginning; 
Each ripened seed contains a folded bud. 


Let others stay to see the shadows lengthen; 
While there is light, her day will not be 
done. 
They note with chilling thought the dry 
leaf falling; 
She has no time to watch the waning sun. 
Georgia Evans Means 


to say that you're in the clear. If there 
is any cause to suspect something 
wrong inside your head, get to a doc- 
tor right away. 

Get to a doctor and tell him all 
your complaints. And tell him that 
you want to be absolutely sure what 
is causing them. His 
then will undoubtedly test your nerv- 


examination 


ous system from head to toe by study 
of the workings of eyes, face, arms 
and legs. It should check muscle co- 
ordination and balance, the inside of 
your eye with special lights and the 
action of the pupil when light goes 
into it, and the comparative hearing 
ability of your ears. It should check 
by tapping on knees and ankles and 
elbows and wrists, by scratching on 
the soles of your feet and by testing 
your power to feel touch and pin- 
prick. If the examination you get does 
all of these things, you should be 
satisfied. If there is any doubt, you 
can ask your doctor to recommend 
a specialist who can give you a fur- 
ther check. 

It goes without saying that if after 
all of this your doctors still are not 
certain whether you have a brain 
tumor, you should let them go far- 
ther. Sometimes it seems as if the 
bloodhound doctors, once started on 
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a scent, refuse to quit when the trail 
has petered out. You maybe get the 
idea that they are ordering more and 
more tests—expensive tests, uncom- 
fortable tests, time-consuming tests 
—just because they are intrigued by 
your “interesting case.” There’s more 
|to it than that. If a ten-dollar x-ray 
will lead to lifesaving care once in 
a hundred times, it is worth while. 
And the other 99 people have full 
value in the peace of mind that comes 
when they know for sure where they 
stand. 


Tue third thing to do about brain 
tumors is to get them out. That's noth- 
ing but common sense. The sooner 
the job is done, the better the chance 
of cure. The smaller the growth when 
removed, the less likely you are to 
lose important skills. But common 
sense here runs smack against rea- 
sonable fear. To most of us, the brain 
is the seat of mind and personality. 
The things that make us what we 
are—have made us a living, won us 
friends, given us joy—are inside the 
small white dome of the skull. This 
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area is not to be played around with. 

True as this is, the growth is there. 
It will damage the brain much more 
thoroughly and much more certainly 
than an operation. Nobody wants to 
have a head operation. No doctor 
wants to do one either, unless he is 
positive that the problem he is fight- 
ing will do great harm if left alone. 
Such an operation can be reasonably 
feared, but cannot be reasonably de- 
layed. It has to be done. The results 
are quite likely to be good, but not 
if there is too much delay. 

Surgery of the brain has come far. 
Hundreds of nerve pathways have 
been mapped. A medical examination 
plus a brain wave test and x-ray pic- 
tures with air injection show the ex- 
act site of almost all growths. Atomic 
chemicals help to spot the few which 
remain. Brain surgeons never operate 
just to look around—they know what 
they are doing from beginning to end. 
If you do your part in keeping watch 
for this deadly disease, in tracking 
down suspicious signs and going all 
the way in attacking it, growths on 


the brain will claim fewer victims. 
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Do You Know Your Skin? 


(Continued from page 29) 


The criminologist usually depends 
upon fingerprints to give him the 
most positive identification. Parents 


rely upon footprints as proof that the 


| baby they take home is their own, but 


prints taken from any part of the 


body are just as characteristic as 
those of fingers and feet. Skin prints 
vary so distinctly that even identical 
twins do not show consistent similar- 
ity. 

Have you ever wondered why sur 
geons wear gloves after they have 
scrubbed their hands thoroughly? 
The reason is that it is not possible to 
sterilize the skin without destroying 
| it. Therefore, in order to insure com 
pletely against infections, sterile 
|rubber gloves are worn during oper 
ations, even though the hands have 
scrubbed for as 


been long as 15 


minutes. 


ry : 

] HERE are about 8,000,000 invisible 
| organisms on the skin of the hands 
jand arms. Those that are permanent 


| residents are firmly attached to the 


| skin follicles and pores and are ordi- 
| narily harmless. Some of them even 
live under the skin surface in seba- 
'ceous ducts and glands. Transient 
| bacteria that change with the en- 
| vironment are more likely to include 
Doc- 


| disease-producing organisms 





tors and nurses exposed to patients 
with infections and communicable 
diseases are frequently carriers of 
pathogenic organisms on their skin, 
but anyone may come in contact with 
such germs in an ordinary day’s ac- 
tivity. These may be carried on the 
hands to the nose and mouth where 
they enter the body, or organisms 
may enter the body directly through 
cuts and scratches in the skin. 

The elasticity of the skin in youth 
the 


presence of elastic or collagen fibers 


does not depend on either 
alone, but rather on the way these 
fibers are in a net-like fashion. This 
has been compared to a fish net that 
has marked flexibility although com- 
Just 
what happens in old age is not 
known, but 


have shown that the net-like arrange 


posed of nonelastic materials 


microscopic — studies 
ment of the elastic and collagen fibers 
no longer exists 

Portrait painters like Leonardo da 
Vinci have taught us much of what 
we know of changes in the appear 
ance of the human face with age 
One of their most helpful observa 
tions is that the greatest aging oc 
curs in the lower third of the face 
In the youthful and attractive face, 
there are three equal vertical dimen 


sions. In the aged face. the lower 


“Dinner's ready.” 
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bottom of the 


to the chin decreases in length. 


nose 
This 


is due primarily to the loss of perma- 


section from the 


nent teeth and to changes in the jaw 


bones—the mandible and maxilla. 
These bones, the teeth they bear and 


all 


framework of 


their bony supports are im 


portant parts of the 
the 


lost, 


face. When permanent teeth are 


their connecting structures 
the jaw bones are absorbed. This and 
the absence of teeth cause the skin to 
become larger than the skeleton be 
neath, 
show around the lips. Properly fitted 
dentures help to prevent major skin 
to the 


facial contours, but even these 


changes and restore normal 


can 


all 


best guarantees 


not entirely compensate for 
changes. One of the 
that the structure of the face will not 


be 


keeping permanent teeth. 


radically changed in age is by 


be 


emergency 


‘ 
C aDAvER skin can preserved 


and used for burns 
Grafts are placed directly on the sur 
face like a patchwork quilt 
will, 
the 
own skin or that of an identical twin 
the 
tient’s life by preventing loss of vital 
fluids the 


of infection 


because they are not patient's 


However, grafts may save pa 


body and by lessening 
They 
foundation for later skin grafts 

Hair of the 
obvious evolutionary trends in 
The 
much and possibly more hair than the 
At 
that period the entire human body 


silky 


as the seventh 


chance 


loss is considered one 
more 
six-month-old fetus has 


nan as 


anthropoid ape of that fetal age 


is covered with a fine coat of 


primary hair. As early 
or eighth month, our higher position 
in the evolutionary scale becomes ob 
The 


and 


vious first generation of hair is 


shed a second growth of hair 


in a recognizable human 
Thicker hair 
scalp, eyebrows and eyelashes, with 
the of the 


fine short hairs 


appears 
‘ 
pattern appears on the 
body covered with 
called In 


instances this change in hair 


rest 
lanugo 
some 
takes place as late as six months after 
birth 
sion from primary to secondary hair 
never takes place, and the 
head to foot 
long silky hair coat that cov- 


In rare instances, this conver 


body 1S 


covered from with a 


dense, 
and forehead 


ers even the face 





| 
and small radiating wrinkles | 


| 





They 


in a few weeks, be sloughed off 


also lay a | 





BEFORE AND AFTER 


Glove tan, 
moccasin toe 
oxford. Avail- 
able in sun tan, 
red, white, brown 


VV Fell amelie! 
Shop in 
Safety and 
Comfort 


and green. 


. 


Tan kid with § 

alligator tip, foxing 5 

and heel cover. \ - 

V tip, 3 eyelet tie. (SF T : 
4 %* 

There is a FOOT-SO-PORT store in all leading 

towns and cities. See your Classified Directory 

or write 

FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE COMPANY 


A Division of Musebeck Shoe Company 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





YOUR HAI 
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Mild, Gentle Soap 
for Sensitive Skin! 


Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Soap* is 
an all vegetable oil soap with glye- 
erin. It is as pure and mild, 
for delicate skin, as soap can be. . 

especially created to provide buckets 
of suds even in hardest cold water 
Women bless it for the care it pro- 
vides to complexions, (It’s wonder 

ful for oily skin, Teeners use 
it for the special skin cleanliness 
they need during adolescence. Men 
like it’s all no arti 
ficial coloring, no surface additives 
of any kind-—and it gives instant 
and abundant lather at a touch 


ee “\ 
- <, AV ou *\\ pennie wet se, 
[ Resorts“ ‘\ eral e of 


: ps0" \ Physicians’ and 
\ eee | Surgeca soap 
\ ** eee e - today at 


your 
| \ druggist 
\y 
\ 
\ 








as safe 





too, ) 


it because soap 


If you value your 
kin above a few 


akes 





IHinois 


over 65 Jeore fa not intended 
of medical profession 


Pharma-Craft Company, Batavia 
*Brand name used 
as endorsement 





SEND FOR THIS FREE FOLDER ON 
AMAZING NEW PRINCIPLE 


IN UPLIFT COMFORT! 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
FOR HEALTHFUL LIVING 


DUOMOLD BRA 
STYLE #114 


mold, the new 
ae with 


molding has been 
desiqned for 
ene . 


Py: 


het ate 0 

Short inner cups eford c 
direct pull to undertust 
Outer cups tunction 
independently easing 
stream on straps 

Band remains in place 
when adjusting straps 


or pertect seperation. 
cup 312.40 
cup 12.40 
D cup 12-44 


$2.50 
-$).00 


Elestic insert ranes bust 
with minunum discomtort 
Centers of both cups 
not owed to give 

bette: seperation 


DUO-MOLD BRA 
STYLE 4448 


Expertly 
made of embr 
marquisette and 
Le th Duo-Mol 
you added botom support 
and separation. B cup, 34-42 
$5.95. C cup, 34-44 $5.9 
D cup, 34-46 $5.95 


yned and 


jerea nyion 


de 


gives 


Formeratt inc 
116 Bedford &., 


Gentiemen 


Boston 10, Mass 


Please send FREE DUO. MOLD FOLDER 
Nome 
Address 


City lene Stote 


Write lor store nearest you carrying 
Dvemeld Bra o write direct te 





TODAY'S HEALTH 


Meat... 


and Its Place in the Diet 


As THE RESULTS of nutritional research are made available, more 
and more information on the advantages of foods providing com- 
plete protein becomes everyday knowledge. 


The protein in the meat we eat is so closely akin to body protein 
in amino acid composition that it is particularly suited to use by 
the body in manufacturing its many kinds of tissue proteins. 


As it is digested, meat protein yields 20 different amino acids 
which are absorbed and delivered to our tissue cells. Each body 
cell—using definite proportions of these amino acids—fabricates 
its own characteristic kind or kinds of protein. These include hemo- 

globin, plasma albumins and globulins, nerve, muscle, bone, and 

glandular proteins, and many others. 

The building of specialized types of cell protein depends upon 
the availability of all of the essential amino acids. If any one of 
the essential amino acids is lacking, body tissues cannot maintain 
normal protein composition or function, and the state of health 

suffers accordingly. 

For good protein nutrition, authorities recommend a liberal 
daily consumption of high protein foods such as meat. Amino 
acid deficiencies in the proteins of plant foods can be compensated 

i ides chute for by the protein from animal sources such as meat, provided it 
ments made in this ad supplies one-half to two-thirds of the total protein. 


vertisement have been 


reviewed and found Together with its top quality protein, meat provides valuable 
ear tine spel eeradagseg amounts of B vitamins and essential minerals. What a pleasant 


medical opinion by the 


Council on Foods and way to assure our body cells of the materials they need in the build- 
Nutrition of the Ameri- P . . a 
ing, maintenance, and repair of tissues. 


can MedicalAssociation, 


American Meat Institute 


Main Office, Chicago ... Members Throughout the United States 
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Do It Yourself 


1956 


Safely 
(Continued from page 23) 


discomfort, but a dis- 


turbance of vision caused by it might 


momentary 


lead to a serious accident. A split 
second is all that is necessary for a 
painful injury. 

The eyes may need protection in 
other ways. Many home workshops 
nowadays have small arc welding out- 
fits. Before using such equipment the 
operator should make sure the col- 
ored glasses or eye shield are the right 


organic phosphorous compounds or 
nicotine preparations as insecticide 
sprays. Fumes of types of 
cleaners, solvents or dryers used in 


many 


paints or lacquers may be harmful if 
inhaled too long. Read the instruc- 
tions; read the cautions on the labels 
—and pay attention to them. Ignoring 
the safe rules for using many insect 
killers, solvents and fumigating 
sprays may result in dizziness, blur- 
ring of vision and even injurious 
effects to the kidney, heart, liver, 
brain or blood. 

But the limit of the 


this is not 


United States 
bulletin re- 


hazards involved. A 
Public Health 


cently cited a statement by Marion 


Service 


Gleason, University of Rochester 
toxicologist, on the effects of poison- 
ous materials in predisposing people 
to other accidents. How many falls 
from ladders, for example, occur be 
cause the victim grew faint or dizzy 
after inhaling paint fumes near the 
ceiling of a warm, poorly ventilated 
room? A person who ordinarily is 
well coordinated and observes all the 
necessary precautions for safety may 


be deprived of his protective be- 


kind to filter out damaging light rays. \— 
Another hazard lies in the tendency to 
disregard glasses when brazing, a 
method of joining metals often used 
by home craftsmen because it makes 
a fairly strong bond without requiring 





intense welding heats. Even these 
heats emit 


light rays and, to be on the safe side, 


lesser may dangerous | 


what to do about your 


ACHING 


Feet that tire easily just won't let you dismiss them 
lightly. If you are a foot sufferer you know all too 
well that your posture, your work, your sense of well- 
being can be undermined by the nagging pain of 
tired, strained feet. For almost a quarter century Burns 
Cuboids have proved greatly helpful to many thous- 
ands. These featherweight shoe inserts are designed 
to support certain areas of foot weakness and to re- 
lieve painful pressures in those areas. Worn in all 
types of shoes, Cuboids are carefully fitted to your 
foot by trained personnel 


the eyes should be protected. 
Whether the 
brazing or welding is an electric arc 


source of heat in 
or oxygen and acetylene, there are 
other hazards that should be taken | 
into account. The stepping up of po- 
tential power needed to create the 
arc in electric welding indicates the 
precautions necessary to avoid shock. 
Because of the heat generated and 
the possibility of hot bits of flying 


Burns Cuboids have the approval of many medical 
authorities, and are prescribed by them. There are 
248 styles and sizes, for men, women and children. 
We believe, as do most doctors, that no standard 
shoe-size, over-the counter foot appliance c¢ or support 
can adequately mect each person's foot problems. 
Only through the widest range in selection, plus quali- 
fied fitting, can the individual foot sufferer expect the 
blessed relief that may follow the regular wearing of 
genuine Burns Cuboids. 


metal, hands should be properly pro- 


Sold by more than 300 of the na- / 
tion’s leading shoe stores and shoe ™ 
departments. Write for free litera- 
ture and the name of your nearest 
Cuboid store. 


tected, as well as the rest of the body. | 


If some highly inflammable gas is 


used, such as acetylene, the cylinders 
should be handled with care. In many 


of these complex operations, it is | BURNS 
hard to find a substitute for the | ball 
coaching of an experienced person. Ob. Os Z | 


Hazards in work at home are not 
Burns Cuboid Company ° Senta Ana, California 


confined to the basement workshop. | 


The amateur gardener often uses | 
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Inside Wedge 


laaiiaias tein - by the effects of such fumes. 


This same investigator calls atten- 
= ° 
| tion to the erroneous popular belief 


1 
: 
J!\ Steet Shonk that because a solvent or cleaner is 


|not flammable it is therefore safe. 
| Certain hobbyists such as stamp col- 
|lectors, home craftsmen and insect 
collectors often are exposed to in- 
| jurious doses of carbon tetrachloride. 
| The hobbyist is advised to follow the 
‘rule of safety engineers: if you can 
smell the odor, you are breathing too 
much of it. 

In the safe pursuit of household 
'chores perhaps a precept that can be 
‘added to “Read the Instructions” is 
“You Can't Do Everything.” The man 
next door is an enthusiastic home 
craftsman, but I note today that his 
steeply-pitched third story roof is 


SIMPLEX y 


Fexies Zg — 


FOR YOUNG FEET from Heel to Toe 
help keep young feet at their best 


Especially crafted for children who need them famous Simplex 
FLEXI-PEDIC® shoes are scientifically constructed with special- 
fitting lasts, long inside counters and wedge heel or Anatomic 
heel, as required, And—for utmost comfort—they re air-cushion- 
ed from heel to toe! Por these outstanding features, combined 


being repaired by an agile tradesman. 
In the last millions of 
American households under- 


decade 


have 


with smart good looks 


see your Simplex Flexies dealer. 


Bends 
where the 
foot bends 


SIMPLEX SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Finest Quality Shoes For 35 Y ears 


Send for 
Simplex Flexies 

oklet — 
"The Care of 
Children's Feet 
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It’s one of this century’s great 
steps forward! Twenty-five years to 
perfect ...two seconds to put on 
.. and nothing to hide. 

It’s a brand new hearing aid that 
nobody—not even your closest 
friend—realizes you’re wearing. A 
short colorless tube conducts the 
sound to the ear. There’s nothing 
to hide in your hair, nothing at all 
behind your ear, or in your cloth- 
ing. 

Not a gadget promoted to be worn 
ten different ways. But a super- 
power electronic masterpiece you 
wear one way—a truly correct way 
—at ear level for full-circle hear- 
ing where hearing belongs! 

This amazing hearing invention is 
now made possible by transistors 


amazing Hearing 


invention...defies detection 


developed by Bell Telephone Labs. 
Defies detection from front, back 
and sides, on both men and women. 
Restores the joy of natural hearing. 
Costs less than 2c a day to oper- 
ate. Get the full story. Just send 
coupon! 


Otarion-Listener 


Dobbs Ferry 32, N. ¥ 


send in plain 
on the 
defies 


Without obligation, pleas« 
wrapper free descriptive literature 
new hearing that 


amazing aid 


detection 

Name 

Street 

State 


City 


gone a minor domestic revolution. In- 
terest in the home and the amazing 
snowballing of the do-it-yourself 
movement have made many homes 
more comfortable, more handsome 
and more interesting. It is inevitable 
that it should few 
'hazards. Yet these hazards can be 


have added a 
| reduced to-insignificance by remem- 
bering always that a thing worth 
doing is worth doing well—and if it is 
done well the chances are that it is 





done safely. 





Technical Tichlers 











The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of Today's 
Health. Turn to page 54 for the an- 


swers., 


1. Name two diseases against which 
health education has been an impor 
tant weapon. 

2. What are the chief signs of brain 
injury? 

3. Why is an outgoing nature bet- 
ter for a child? 

4. What is the gold mine of the 
| medical quacks? 

5. What three factors does a cal- 
| orie measure? 

6. Are peptic ulcer deaths more 
‘common in England than in the 
|U.S.A.? 

'” 7. What is a good added rule for 


the “do it yourself” worker? 
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G : LZ 
Gast Minute Ylance 
«-JHERE'S a lot of difference between a last minute glance in the mirror, and that 


“Last Minute Look."’ The one simply assures you that you'll present a fresh, attrac- 
tive face to your caller. The other is that dressed-in-the-dark-in-a-hurry appearance 
you wish to avoid. And, you know, it's so easy to avoid it. The smooth, well-groomed 
look is achieved through an intelligent beauty plan. An intelligent beauty plan is 


obtained through your Luzier Cosmetic Consultant. 


Luzier’s, Inc... Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 
KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 


























RELIEVE 
COUGH AND 
CONGESTION 
OF CROUP 


COLD STEAM'® is safe steam! Use the 
method being employed in leading hospitals 
Use “COLD STEAM 
A WALTON Humidifier can humidify your 
home, thus it can help keep the membranes 
of the nose and throat moist in winter when 
your home air is warm and dry. To help 
prevent that uncomfortable dry feeling of 
the nose and throat usea WALTON “COLD 
STEAM"* Humidifier 


Healthy, adequately moistened membranes 
of the nose and throat help resist respi 
ratory infections 

COLD STEAM’ ® is a water vapor pro 
duced by WALTON'S centrifugal atomizer 

no heating coils 

Without obligation write for more details 
plus your free WALTON Humuidometer 
that warns you when air is dangerously dry 


* 
coe ae 
meron 








WALTON LABORATORIES INC., DEPT. TH-A 
IRVINGTON I, NL). 
Please send me 
brochure on residential 
Humidifiers. 

Nome 


Address 


Humidometer and 
line of Walton 


free 


City 











TODAY'S HEALTH 


Research and Health Education 


(Continued from page 37) 


| be—with the scientist and the health 


| educator. 
| The scientist publishes discoveries 
in professional journals or at profes- 
sional meetings. The scientific world 
seizes them, digests, evaluates and 
verifies them, using them in large 
measure for further research. This is 
as it should be. But gradually from 
research emerges a_ technique, a 
drug, a treatment which is ready to 
move into clinical trial and finally to 
general use. It is here, as I under 
stand it, that health education moves 
to the forefront, for communication 
becomes the essential ingredient in 
this transition. The knowledge yield- 
ed by research must be communi 
cated to the professional world and 
to the general public, and everyone 
in the total spectrum of the health 
profession bears a share of the obli- 
'gation to conduct this educational 
program successfully. 


' 
SINCE the war, the volume of medi- 
cal research in this country has in- 
creased about five-fold as we have 
begun to face up to some of the issues 
|posed by chronic illness, And facts 
are beginning to become available 

bits and pieces of information that 





j}are not answers in themselves, but 
| suggest with a high degree of cer 
tainty that answers will be forth 
| coming. 

This means that the health educa- 
|tion burden will continue to grow in 
| size and importance. Already we see 
| some of the signs. There are things 
| that can be done to treat some forms 
| of heart disease, some tests that prom 
ise to be of value in cancer diagnosis 
some drugs and techniques that are 
useful in the treatment of mental il! 
ness. There are measures to keep 
diabetes under control, to ease the 
suffering of arthritics, to improve by 
rehabilitation the status of the victims 
of various neurological disorders 
Thus, in net effect, the pool of infor- 
mation which demands application is 
growing and will continue to grow. 
Yet already the demands on health 
education are great, perhaps, in part, 
because it can never be assumed that 





any problem in education can become 


a closed book. The lessons have to be 
repeated over and over again, in dif 
ferent ways for different audiences, 
in order to keep the message alive. 

In this, it seems to me, lies the great 
challenge to all who are interested 
in better health for more people. It 
is to find ways to strengthen health 
education in all of its forms and for 
all of its audiences, so that instead 
of falling behind in the race between 
knowledge and application, we can 
progressively narrow the gap for a 
minimum lag in the broad applica- 
tion of health measures. 

This challenge, if it is to be met, 
imposes obligations on all of our so 
ciety. But if the breadth and the ex- 
tent of the problems seem enormous, 
it must be remembered that both ou 
resources and our resourcefulness are 
great. 

If we look at it as a chemical re- 
with fed into the 
process and with health as the end 


action, research 
product, we can see that health edu- 
cation is the catalyst, the force with- 
out which the reaction will not take 
place. The catalyst will work only if 
each group, and each individual with- 
in each group, does a share of the 
job carefully and well, and in com- 
plete harmony with all others. 


Answers Zo 
Technical Tichklers 
(See page 52) 


1. Syphilis and tuberculosis. (“Re- 
search and Health Education,” page 
36. ) 

2. Headache, dizziness or uncon- 
sciousness. (“Brain Injury,” page 17.) 

3. It offers a better chance of suc 
cess in today’s world than does shy 


(“Why Children Should Be 
Heard,” page 60.) 


ness. 


4. Top secrecy about their “cures” 
and how they work. (“Don’t Help the 
Quacks,” page 13.) 

5. Heat, work and food. (“How 
Many Calories Do You Need?” page 
18.) 

6. Yes. (“The Relaxed Approach,” 
page 32.) 

7. “You can't do everything.” (“Do 
It Yourself—Safely,” page 22.) 
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The Relaxed Approach 


(Continued from page 33) 


The woman patient who didn’t know 
whether to take a Benzedrine and go 
to a party, or take a Seconal and go 
to bed, may be apocryphal in any 
country. But this is a story that could 
only have originated in the U.S.A. 
and never in the U.K. Here in Britain 
there never has been a Benzadrine 
problem. And only some slight heart- 
burning about the number of women 
taking Dexedrine to control their ap- 
petite and help sustain their good 
intentions about slimming.°® 

I would say that the British are 
much less concerned about their 
health than are their opposite num- 
bers in America. Mostly they're 
simply not interested. This is often 
the despair of health education ex- 
perts and public health doctors who 
are bent on reducing outbreaks of 
food poisoning, increasing immuni- 
zation against whooping cough, and 
so forth. But this very reluctance to 
welcome a new standard of hygiene 
or a new level of protection against 
some disease betokens a mental sta- 
bility and a natural conservatism that 
may be more important than the re- 
mote physical dangers about which 
they simply won't get excited. 

If you visit Britain you are sure to 
see Westminster Abbey or the Tower 
of London or Battle Abbey, near 
Hastings, or some other ancient mon- 


"We hate to be self-righteous— 
though who isn’t?—but in the United 
States these useful drugs are now 


available only on prescription.—Ed 


ument. You will listen to a guide re- 
citing names and dates and at some 
point you are bound to hear a ref- 
erence to 1066 and William the Con- 


queror. This is where every guide | 


grins and says, “Britain has not been 
invaded since then—that is, until the 
Americans came.” This is always 
good for a laugh, but you can be sure 
that the visitors grouped around the 
guide are laughing with you. 
Hollywood has given most people 
in Britain as false a picture of Amer- 


ica as Americans arrive at by seeing | 


a handful of British films. Thousands 
of young men and women from all 
the states in the U.S.A., stationed at 
bases in Britain, have done more to 
correct this than any amount of offi- 
cial propaganda. To many of our 
hamlets and small towns they have 
brought a new stimulus, a new in- 
terest and a clearer understanding of 
the American way of life. 


In return, they have taken back to | 


the States, after their tour of duty, a 
better appreciation of what makes 
this old country tick. They've seen 
and lived with and worked alongside 
—and, I think, mostly liked—a slower 


tempo and a more relaxed approach | 


to life and living. 
One of these days your Veterans 
Administration might take a look at 


the incidence of stress diseases in| 


men who've never been stationed in 
Britain and men who've had at least 


a year here. There might be no differ- | 


ence—but there might be enough of 
one to make us pause for thought 





PROTECT YOUR 
FAMILY AGAINST 
WINTER COUGHS 
USE ‘COLD STEAM’”’ 


A physician reports, "A dry nose is at the 
root of most ot the Fall epidemic coughs 
and colds.’ Congestion and coughs of upper 
respiratory infections can be resisted by 
adequate moistening of the mucous mem 
branes. One WALTON Cold Steam 
Humidifier can serve many rooms, some 
models the enure house 


A WALTON is so inexpensive, that it 
comes to as little as $14.99 aroom. WALTON 
also can be used as an adjunct to the treat 
ment of coughs resulting from colds and 


croup. This is a PLUS BENEPIT 


Write for your free Humidometer that warns 
when air is dangerously dry and brochure 
describing the complete residential line of 


Humiditiers for both wet and warm air heat 





WALTON LABORATORIES INC., DEPT. TH-A 
IRVINGTON i, H.1. 

Please send me free Humidometer and 
brochure on residential line of Walton 
Humidifiers. 

Nome _ ee 


Addren_ 
City 














CAN YOU ANSWER THESE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE U.S.A.? 


Which city did the great Luther Burbank call “The chosen 
spot of all the earth as far as Nature is concerned”? 

Which is the most beautiful city in Texas, with fashionable 
stores plus all the color of Mexico, and close to the low, low 
prices of Mexico itself? 


If you want to retire: where are costs lower than elsewhere in 


Florida’s cities? Which city provides two months of opera and 
concerts for $4.507 Where does a 10-acre retirement farm on the 
outskirts, operated with hired help, bring you all the income 
you need for retirement in comfort? Which are America’s 4 best 
cities for retirement jobs? 

If you want to work in Florida, California, Arizona, which 
offers the best opportunities for someone with your talents: 
Miami, Dallas, Phoenix, Los Angeles? What does it cost to live 
here? Where are the best housing developments in each city? 

Which Florida west coast city offers the best jobs, the widest 
choice of openings, the highest wages? 

America’s 50 Best Cities—in which to retire, work, and live 

Norman Ford's huge new book—shows the retirement couple 
where living costs are less and there’s more to do every day of 
the year. It tells the family man where he can find the jobs 
he’s best fitted for in Florida, California, Texas, and other 
states where life is easier. 

You learn 
—which are the 5 lowest cost cities where there’s plenty of 
sunshine and warmth all winter long. 

which are the 7 best resort cities where you can retire at modest 

cost and always meet new people. ; 

-which are the most healthful cities of all, which are the 5 best 

small cities, which are the best cities in all the U.S. in which 

to live. 
To get all the information in this book, you'd travel for months, 
perhaps years, and consult, as Norman Ford did, hundreds of 
government officials, real estate men, businessmen and old-time 
residents. But this huge book of 100,000 words costs only $2. 





WHAT DO YOU WANT IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? A vacation to Hollywood, 
San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in California—at a price 
you can afford? A place to retire on a small income? A home 
in the sun, with year-round spring-like days? 

No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s 
big book California—the State That Has Everything shows you 
city by city, town by town, road by road, everything you'll find 
in this big state. 

If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about 
guarantee you won't miss anything worth seeing. And you will 
welcome his long lists of recommended restaurants, motels, and 
hotels where you can slop at the price you want to pay. 

If you're looking for a job or a business of your own, California 

the State That Has Everything gives you the facts you want. 
With William Redgrave’s help you'll find the California that 
appeals to you—whole regions with just the degree of warmth 
and sunshine you want, with houses and rentals priced within 
your means. If you're single, you'll find the best places to live 
for the fun and entertainment you want. If you're a family man, 
you'll find the best phaces to raise a family. If you want to retire, 
you'll find the pleasantest places in all California to live on a 
small income. 

There's so much more to this book—the facts you need if you're 
thinking of living in a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, 
where to go for a college education, what you'll pay in taxes, 
how best to find your own retirement or vacation paradise, ete., 
ete, There’s so much information, in fact, that you probably 
wouldn't learn as much about California in months, even years, 
of traveling around this big state as you can learn from one big 
book. Yet it costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO IN 
FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where 
to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man 
who can give you the facts you want, it’s Norman Ford, founder 
of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida 


home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 


is his 


His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you first of all, 
road by road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida. 
whether you're on vacation, or looking over job, business, real 
estate, or retirement prospects. 

Through his experienced advice you learn exactly where you 
can retire now on the money you've got, whether it’s a little or a 
lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to help out your 
income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) Because 
Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest 
on a small income, he can help you take life easy now. 

If you're going to Florida for a job with a future or a business 
of your own, his talks with hundreds of businessmen and state 
officials, ete., lets him pinpoint the towns you want to know about. 
If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange 
grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these popular invest- 
ments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, this big book (with 
well over 100,000 words and plenty of maps) gives you the facts 
you want. Price—only $2, only a fraction of the money you'd 
spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. Use coupon to 
order. 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A 
SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of com- 
munities in the U.S. and its island territories only those places 
where living costs are less, where the surroundings are pleasant, 
and where nature and the community get together to guarantee 
a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the 
like. The book never overlooks the fact that some people must 
get part-time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 





It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from 
New England south to Florida, west to California and north 
to the Pacific Northwest. It includes both Hawaii and American 
Virgin Islands. Some people spend hundreds of dollars trying 
to get information like this by traveling around the country. 
Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to 
explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. 
Yet the big new edition costs only $1.00. 


a «FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to 
Harian Publications, 20 Spring St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books checked below. You will refund my money 
if 1 am not satisfied, 
[) Norman Ford’s Florida, $2. 
[) Where to Retire on a Small Income, $1. 
| America’s 50 Best Cities, $2. 
} California—the State That Has Everything. $2. 


Special Offer: All books above—$7 value 


for $6 
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Treatment by “Silent Sound” 


(Continued from page 35) 


aids to treatment available and in use 
today? There is at present a rather 
wide divergence of medical opinion 
about this. In Europe, almost bound- 
less enthusiasm has developed over 
the possibilities of ultrasound being 
helpful in a wide range of disorders 
Fear has been expressed by careful 
observers in this country that this en 
thusiasm may lead to unwarranted 
overconfidence in ultrasound and 
what it can do. In fact, sober students 
of the problem have referred to the 
European craze as virtual exploita 
tion. They point out that because all 
technical aspects have not been ex- 
plored completely, and it is known 
that unwise use of ultrasound may 
cause permanent tissue damage, 
there is danger in some of the ex- 
travagant claims and uses described 
for ultrasound in Europe. Ultrasound, 
like every good treatment, is a two 
edged sword. For one thing, it has 
been found that nerve tissues and the 


organs of sight and hearing are 





especially sensitive to ultrasound 

Recognizing this potential, physi 
cians in the United States have 
moved more slowly in their accept 
ance of ultrasound as a remedy. Spe 
cifically, they point to the difficulty 
of being certain that in all cases 
accurate dosage can be provided 
Because of its rapid action, ultra 
sound can do harm even before warn- 
ing symptoms may be felt by the | 
patient. 

This caution is expressed best, per 
haps, by a recent statement of the | 
Council on Medical Physics of the 
American Medical Association. That 
group stated in 1955 that the use of 
ultrasound energy should not be con 
sidered as specific treatment for any 
disease. 

But the Council pointed out that 
ultrasound energy is useful in reliey 
ing pain, soreness and tenderness in 
certain kinds of bursitis, periarthritis 
fibrositis, tenosynovitis, myotac itisand 


mvositis. It also relieves these symp 








when your 
child needs 


an enema... 


disposable 


unit 


When youngsters protest loud 
and long at the very sight of old 
fashioned enemo appearatus, try 
the new FLEET ENEMA Disposable 
Unit 
There's no solution to prepare 
9 messy equipment to clean 
up. Just insert the flexible rectal 
tube, squeeze the plastic bottle, 
discard the unit. 

The FLEET ENEMA is more effec- 
tive than one or two pints of tap 
water or salt solution, less irritat 
ing than soap suds enemas. Its 
gentle, prompt, thorough action 
makes it ideal for children 
adults too. So next time your phy 
sician recommends an enema, ad 
minister it the quick, easy,. effec- 
tive way with this handy dispos- 


able unit 
“Lae 


At your ae tig! 
druggist’s... 

directions 

on carton, 


Cc. B. FLEET CO., INC, 
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REDUCE 


Hungry Feeling 


Help satisfy your appetite 
with fresh-made jvices—and get 





natural vitamins and minerals 


If you're watching your weight, 
begin meals with juices made 
from carrots, celery, cabbage, 
apples, etc. Helps many avoid 
over-eating ... provides natural 
nutrients without bulk. Enjoy 
the true natural flavor and 
goodness of fruits, vegetables. 
Serve them fresh from a Sweden 
Speed Juicer. Guaranteed. 


Juice im se onds, 
Easy to yoy 
Easy to clean. 


Al leading depert- 
ment, appliance 
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stores, or write for 
free folder. 


WEDEN 


SPEED JUICER 


PAT NO. 2207880 
OTHERS PENDING 


® SWEDEN FREEZER MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 17-1 JUICER DIVISION, . SEATTLE 99, WASH. 
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“I think you laughed in all the wrong places on purpose.” 


TELE WISION 3 








toms in rheumatoid arthritis and os- 
teoarthritis, as well as in the non- 
paralytic forms of neuritis such as 
sciatica and neuralgia, and pain in a 
stump after amputation. 

According to the statement, ultra- 
'sound has been used for treating local 
skin infections, chronic skin ulcers, 
and to help the absorption of oint- 
ments used in the treatment of dis 
But the Council 
cludes that “Since these applications 


extremities. con 


| 
| 
| 
| ease of the small blood vessels in the 


are as yet quite controversial, in the 
‘opinion of the Council they should 
not be listed at this time as uses for 
this physical agent.” 

In simpler language this recom- 
|} mendation means that in carefully 
selected cases coming chiefly from 
the large group of patients with rheu- 
matism, arthritis and neuritis, some 
relief may often be expected from 
ultrasound treatments. 

Heeding the caution recommended 
by the report, physicians in this 
country are proceeding with restraint 
\in their use of ultrasound. But evi- 
dence is collecting steadily that even 
in its present uncertain status, it has 
a real place in treatment. 

One 
series of cases treated by him with 


physician, reporting on a 
| ultrasound, stated: “Ultrasonic ther- 
apy is just as safe as any other 
modality provided that it is employed 
within its limitations: low dosage, 
short treatment time, knowledge, ex- 
perience and skill.” 

Over a three-year period, 283 pa- 
tients received a total of 3151 ultra- 





sonic treatments without ill effects. 
Among. specific conditions helped 


| were osteoarthritis of the 


spine, 


elbow, hips, knees and hands; peri- 
the 
without calcium deposits; blood ves- 


arthritis of shoulder; bursitis 
sel disease causing tissue starvation 
in the 
(complete healing in the few cases 


ankle 


sprains; intercostal neuralgia and tor- 


extremities; varicose ulcers 


available for treatment); 
ticollis (wryneck) 
Other 


ultrasonic treatments have borne out 


reports on thousands of 
the conclusions just mentioned—that 
it is safe and effective when used 
properly. Conditions treated by one 
doctor included most of the above 
plus such divergent disorders as ab- 
scess, bronchial asthma, bed-wetting, 
eczema, herpes zoster, carcinoma of 
the skin, lockjaw, inflammation of the 
prostate gland, lung tuberculosis and 
Although the 


rate varied widely, in none was it be- 


warts. improvement 
low 49 percent, while in many it 
reached 80 percent or higher. 
Some difference still exists about 
the exact way ultrasound works its 
miracles. Certain experts believe it 
depends on the generation of heat by 
impact of the fast-moving soundless 
waves at the treatment point. Others, 
doubting that appreciable amounts of 
heat are produced, believe the good 
accomplished is due to the rapid shuf- 
fling of the cells by the vibrations, 
referred to as micromassage. Possibly 
both will be found to be correct, the 
benefits resulting from a combination 
of these two physical elements. 
Regardless of the final scientific 
conclusion, evidence appears to be 
pointing 
greater effective application of ultra- 


strongly to increasingly 


sound for an ever-widening variety 
of body disorders. 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


Why Children Should Be Heard 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


As the traditional American season 
for giving thanks approaches, many 
a parent will say he is thankful be- 
cause his child is strong and healthy 
If he can add “and happy, self-confi 
dent, outgoing,” he will have even 
more reason to be thankful. 

In our world, happiness comes 
casiest to those who turn outward, 
who express their thoughts, feelings 
and emotions in speech and action, 
instead of keeping them bottled up 
inside, Life is harder on one who 
turns inward, living in a world of his 
own making. No one, of course, is 100 
Most 
sometimes turn outward and othe 


self 


percent either way, people 


times are shy, retiring and 
effacing. 

Whether your child will veer more 
in one direction or the other depends 
largely on the environment he grows 
up in, When he can spend much of 
his time with people he feels are 
his equal, or has reason to believe 
will not criticize, punish or ridicule 
him for what he says or does, he will 
express his thoughts and feelings. But 
if he is with people who make him 
feel inferior, he will draw into his 
shell as a form of self-protection. 

As time passes, a child who dis- 
covers that people respect him as a 

the habit of 
gradually de- 


person will establish 


self-expression and 
velop the qualities characteristic of 
an outgoing person. By contrast, a 
child who experiences constant frus- 


tration and humiliation when he 
gives vent to this desire for self- 
expression will withdraw further and 
further. 
Neither child 


What he becomes depends on his 


is born that way. 
training and experience during the 
early years of his life. As he discovers 
how people react to him, especially 
those he loves and respects—his par- 
ents, his teachers and the older chil- 
dren of the family and neighborhood 
who are the idols of his childish 
world—he will pattern his behavior 
to win their favor. 

Why should a child be encouraged 
to be outgoing? Isn't such a child 
harder to live with than one who is 
more docile, less daring and less out- 
spoken? And doesn't he often annoy 
or embarrass his parents, say things 
that are tactless? 

Yes, the outgoing child can be and 
often is a problem for his parents. 
But, in the long run, he will become 
the happy, well-adjusted and sue- 
cessful person his parents hope he 
will be, if he is taught to harness his 
energies instead of repressing them. 

Studies of popularity and leader- 





Dr. Hurlock, mother of two teen-age 
girls, is past president of the American 
Psychological Association's Division on 
the Teaching of Psychology, and former 
secretary-treasurer of its Division on 
Childhood and Adolescence. 





ship, of success in school and busi- 


ness, of good adjustment in the home 
and the social group outside the 
home, and of happiness reveal, in 
general, that outgoing people are far 
ahead of shy, retiring people. The 
“shut-in” personality does not fit into 
the American cultural pattern of to- 
day. As a result, such a person be- 
comes more or less of a social misfit; 
he may find it difficult or impossible 
to achieve the success he is capable 
of and, worst of all, he is usually des- 
perately unhappy. 

Because an outgoing nature is such 
an asset to an American child of to- 
day, it is important that he learn how 
to express his thoughts, feelings and 
emotions in speech and actions. Par- 
ents can do much to encourage this 
by using the following suggestions: 

1. Discard the traditional belief 
that a child “should be seen but not 
heard.” Instead, encourage your child 
to express his thoughts freely and let 
him get his pent-up emotions out of 
his system through some form of ac- 
tivity. Ask him for his opinions about 
different matters and respect what he 
has to say, even when you disagree 
with it. When you see he is nervous, 
tense and in a bad humor, encourage 
a hearty laugh or some activity to 
work off the emotional steam. 

2. Avoid destructive criticism, re- 
proof and ridicule no matter how in- 
correct, exaggerated or rude your 
child’s statements may be or how out- 
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rageous his behavior. After he has 
finished speaking, and preferably 
when you can do it in private, tell 
him where and why he was wrong 
or rude and how he could have ex- 
pressed the same thoughts more ac- 
curately and tactfully. Point out that 
people dislike behavior such as his 
and suggest how he could have acted 
generously in the same situation. 

3. Encourage him to take the ini- 
tiative whenever possible so that the 
habit of self-expression will be de- 
veloped. Let him try what he thinks 
he can do and show him the best way 
to do it. 

4. Give him plenty of opportunity 
for meeting all types of people. This 
will build up interest and confidence 
in his ability to get along with peo- 
ple, an essential element of success- 
ful living. 

5. Set a model of tolerance and en- 
courage your child to follow it. One 
who is intolerant becomes unpopular; 
this forces him to turn inward and 
live in a world of his own making. 

6. Encourage your child to be self- 


sufficient. Anyone who is overly de- | 


pendent on others because he lacks 
inner resources soon becomes “all 
things to all men” to retain his popu- 
larity. Like any extreme, this defeats 
the very goal you have set for your 
child, bringing with it unhappiness 
instead of the happiness that was 
within his grasp. 


Question 


ArcuMENts. My husband is one of 
those men who always must have the 
last word. Naturally this leads to 
many arguments. Now our children, 
ages five and seven, are arguing 
about everything, just as their father 
does. He thinks it is good mental 
training for them but I maintain that 
it will make everyone in the family 


a nervous wreck, 


I agree with you that too much 
arguing, even when it is good- 
natured, is bad not only for the argu- 
er but also for all who have to listen 
to it. It does, of course, encourage 
children to be alert and it does keep 
them from sitting back and accepting 
whatever people say. But it can 
make them very unpopular. You 
might try setting time limits. 








| asked my Doctor 


How to lose weight 


safely...sensibly! 





Think back for a minute! 


Bring to mind any time you ever tried to bring 
your weight under control. Other than a few general ideas about 
fat and calories, what did you really know about what happens to your 
body when you try to lose weight? 

You wouldn't try a “do-it-yourself” kit to 
remove tonsils or an appendix . . . so why place your health and 
well-being in danger with medically unsound do-it-yourself dieting kits. 


OVERWEIGHT IS primanily A HEALTH PROBLEM 


Any steps you take to bring your weight under 
control should have your doctor’s approval. That's the ONLY way 
you can be sure that what you are doing IS medically safe. 


That isn't said to “‘scare’’ you into your doctor’s 
office, It simply tells how much more successful your reducing will 
be when you know the scientific facts about calories and body fat, 
food and weight loss. These fascinating facts are easy to understand, 
and once you DO understand them, your entire outlook on reducing 
changes and you find you CAN lose weight. 
hth 4y 
now You vate 

CAN GET THESE Fade 


For the first time, a booklet called “Facts About Losing Weight 
Sensibly” has been prepared to help you understand more fully what 
your doctor tells you. The language is simple, and the scientific facts 
are honestly and accurately presented. Now anyone can learn why 
an effective weight losing program needn't starve you. 


“Facts About Losing Weight Sensibly” intro- 
duces you to the Dietene Plan, a medically recognized program that 
makes reducing a safe, natural process. No calorie counting—no 
drugs—no starvation dict. The Dictene Plan is healthful, sensible. 


YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS DIETENE aad the Dictene Flan 


Dietene has been advertised to doctors for the 
past 19 years in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Take your copy of “Facts About Losing Weight Sensibly” with you 
when you visit your doctor to begin your safe, sensible weight control, 


Ld 
THE DIETENE CO., 3017 4th Ave. Se., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


["] Enclosed is $1.00 FULL PAYMENT. Please send me as 
@ special introductory offer a | ib. can of DIETENE Reducing 
Supplement (Regularly $1.89 at all drug stores) and my 
free copy of FACTS ABOUT LOSING WEIGHT SENSIBLY. 
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Beverly Farm, Inc. nervous and back 
jren and adults. Successful social and soe 
Occupational Sherer? 
Healthfully situated on 220. 
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buildings; gymnasium, 58th year. Write for catalog 
Groves Blake Smith, M.0., Supt., Box H, Godfrey, Ilinois 
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The Brown Schools! 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ieur-round sehool for children with educational and 
emotional problems —tiny tote thru teens. Companion 
ship and understanding. Beven separate residence cen 
ters, Suburban and ranch. Daily supervision by Certi 
fied Veyehiatriat. Full-time Psychologist, Write for 
full information 


Lyndon Brown, Pres, Box 4008, Austin, Texar 


rYOU CAN EDUCATE YOUR 


CHILD AT HOME 
Kindergarten through 9th grade 


You can give your ehild an aceredited education with 
famous Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME Courses, Easy 
to-follow teaching manual books, supplies Guild 
ance by Calvert teachers Often used to enrich 
learning programs of superior pupils Start any 
time slet year, Catalog. Give school grade, age. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
500 W. Tuscany Read, Baitimore 10, Md. 


TROWBRIDGE 


Eaperienced teachers. Paychologiat 
Srain injured accevted. Medical and psychiatric supervi 
sion. llome atmosphere and individual training. Ozark 
Kummer = Heasonatle rates. Write for pamphlet 

John A. Moran, M.8.8.W., Director 
2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City &, 
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Box A, Missouri 
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pt STYLE CATALOG 

SAVE MONEY —Shop by Mail! FREE cata- 

low pictures hundreds of exclusive ma- 

ternity fashions, World's Largest, Complete 

Selection, Dresses, Suite, Mix & Match 

erates, Sportewear, Girdles, Lingerie; $ 

to $22. re mailed in plain env 
CRAWFORD'S 

Dept. 166, 8015 Wornall, Kansas City 14,Mo, 
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LOBSTERS 


1% th. each 
10 Lobsters at ie + 
20 Lobsters 27.95 
Lobster Meat (Fresh) ib, 3.95 
Steamers—'/, peck 4.80 
Lump Crab Meat (Fresh Virginia) 
Small Long Island Bay Scallops ..... 
Frog's Legs (Jumbo) 
Caviar—(imperted Fresh) 
Va lb. 10.00, 
Rainbow Trout 
English Dover Sole (Imported) 
Shipped Anywhere Air Express Collect 
Send for ovr Exotic Food Catalog 
“SAVE wae AD FOR YOUR NEXT PARTY."’ 
Minimum order $14.95) 


SCARSDALE SEA FOOD PRODUCTS 


¥, lb. 28.00, 11 








Dept. 184, Scarsdale, New York (Our 36th Year) 





FREE BOOKLET explains money-savingest idea 
ever to hit the diaper line. Send $1.00 for 
2 trial diapers — or $3.95 for a full dozen. 


DEXTER DIAPER FACTORY 
Dept. H, Houston 8, Texas 
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of the A.M.A, Committee on Medical Motion Pictures 


Invader 


The 


Black and white, 16 mm., sound, showing time 
36 minutes, Produced under the auspices of the 
Health, Procurable 
$135, from the Center 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., 


on rental, $8, or purchase, 
for Mass Communication, 
New York 25 


This fine film, on the dangers of 
syphilis, traces man’s efforts since the 
fifteenth century to cope with a baff- 
ling and dismaying problem. It shows 
the step by step development of 
niedical knowledge and the changes 
in public attitude toward the disease. 
It is a compelling film with great use- 
fulness for social studies and health 


education classes. Its production 


techniques are unusual, and its well- 
told story will hold students’ interest. 


The Human Brain 


sound, showing time 


Black 
10 minutes 


and white, 16 mm 
Produced in 1954 by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Ine., in collaboration with 
Nathaniel Kleitman, Ph.D., Chicago, Procurable 
on rental or purchase from Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films, Inc., 1125 Central Ave., Wilmette, Il. 


The structure of the brain is shown 
in an animation sequence which also 
explains briefly the functions of the 
A live- 
action sequence describes how the 
cerebrum develops with growth from 
birth to adulthood. In a suitable ele- 
mentary manner, the film describes 
the function of the brain and also 
shows some of the principal anatom- 
ical pathways for carrying out these 
functions. It is essentially accurate 
and would be useful at the ninth or 
tenth grade level. 


brain stem and cerebellum. 


Back to Life 


Black and white, 16 mm., sound, showing time 
Sponsored by the Bureau of Mental 
Pennsylvania Department of Wel- 


43 minutes 
Health and the 


fare. Produced by and procurable on rental or pur- 
chase from Al Kane Productions, 1411 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2. 

How mental hospital treatment is 
designed to restore patients to their 
jobs, families and communities is re- 
vealed in this picture. It illustrates 
the role of the psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, social worker, occupational 
therapist and rehabilitation counselor 
in the teamwork of mental hospital 
treatment and demonstrates that 
people discharged from mental hos- 
pitals as recovered can be useful and 
reliable employees. It is recom- 
mended for all groups who deal with 
mental illness and mental health and 
would be especially suitable for 
groups who are interested in learn- 
ing more about the rehabilitation of 
mental patients. 


The Doctor Examines Your Heart 


sound, showing time 


Black and white, 16 mm 
11 minutes, cleared for television. Produced in 
1955 by Bray Studios, Inc., with the cooperation 
of the American Heart Association, Procurable on 
loan or purchase from Bray Studios, Inc., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York 19 


Some of the methods used by the 
physician in examining the heart, in- 
cluding percussion to determine 
heart size, determination of blood 
pressure and pulse rate, fluoroscopic 
examination and use of the electro- 
cardiogram, are shown. The purpose 
of the film is to show that, although 
the heart is the strongest organ of the 
body, it requires a doctor's checkup 
to deal with inherent or developing 
irregularities. This interesting and at- 
film is for 
general adult audiences and can also 
be used in high school as well as 
junior college and college health edu- 


tractive recommended 


cation classes 
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to help balance the bland diet... 


Ovaltine with milk, included in the 
“bland” or special diet, helps to balance 
and satisfy the nutritional requirements 
of the patient. By increasing levels of nu- 
trients which are low in milk, Ovaltine 
assures minimum daily requirements of B 
vitamins, ascorbic acid and iron. 


Ovaltine adds zest and appeal to the un- 
appetizing, uninteresting restricted menu. 
Its balanced protein, vitamin and mineral 


formula favors weight gain. It also con- 
tributes to increased energy and the feel- 
ing of well-being. 


Ovaltine is equally tempting hot or cold. 
This refreshing beverage may be taken at 
mealtimes, during “break” periods, or as a 
sleep inducing nightcap. Because it redu 
the curd tension of milk over - 
60%, Ovaltine is kind to the 
most sensitive stomach. 


OVALTINE’ 


The World’s Most Popular Fortified Food Beverage 


The Wander Company, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, IIl. 





As a convenient service to Today's Health readers, there 
additional information about 


gpl npn gp 


. We will gladly forward your requests to 


on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the 
hope this information will prove interesting and 


Quality Soap. Here is an all-vegetable oil 
and glycerin toilet Physician's and 
Surgeon's Soap is a favorite with 
who care for their complexions. Produced 
1888, it is also 
popular with men because it lathers gen- 
and contains no artificial coloring, 
perfume or surface additives. Especially 
beneficial for oily skin and for adolescent 


cleanliness. For further information circle 
293 


soap 
women 


from the same formula since 


erously 


For Back Support. “The best friend your 
hack ever had.” Driverest is a scientifically 
designed cushion providing a truly new 
way to drive, ride or sit in relaxed comfort, 
Made of plastic foam, it will not slip, slide 
It's washable, color fast and re 
Circle 266 for complete 


or creep, 
sistant to stains, 
information. 
Precision Toothbrush. Do you take 
toothbrush for granted, using it without a 
thought to the job that it is supposed to do? 
The Dr. West's Miracle Tuft is a precision 
made brush—the product of continuing re 
search, It's designed and made to do an ef- 
fective job, Simply circle 206 for free litera 
ture. 


your 


Free-Flowing Nipple. That new baby in 
your household is going to require a lot 
of attention, and that’s why you'll be in 
terested in the Steadifeed Nursing Nipple. 
No more careful adjustments of the plastic 
cap are this nipple feeds freely 
no matter how tightly the cap is applied, 
Circle 196 for information 


necessary; 
more 
Climb Steps Sitting Down, Whether some- 
one in your home is handicapped or you 


just want to take it easy, the ideal solution 
is Inclin-ator. This well-designed chair lift 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


rides in an inconspicuous track along your 
stairway. All you do is push a button and 
you're carried gently up or down. Circle 
319 for complete information. 


Foot Comfort for Baby. Hand-lasted moc- 
casins by Buntees are constructed like the 
original Indian moccasin—a complete shoe 
is made before the sole is added. They in- 
corporate all the comfort features of «-genu- 
ine moccasins plus refinements that result 
in beautiful, comfortable shoes for your 
baby. For further details circle 318. 


Natural Vitamins and Minerals. Drink them 
in delicious juice form, The Sweden Speed 
Juicer, newly designed for greater effi- 
ciency and gives and 
your family an opportunity to really enjoy 
the natural vitamins and minerals found in 
carrots, celery, apples, cabbage and other 
foods, For complete information just circle 


255 


WO. 


convenience, you 


Greater Personal Cleanliness. A | com- 
pletely new American-Standard toilet 
called “Neo-Health” is designed with a 
built-in cleansing spray to provide the ulti- 
mate in personal hygiene. For more infor- 
mation about the Neo-Health and an illus- 
trated free booklet, “Planning for Better 
Bathrooms,” circle 313. 


Hear with Clarity and Ease. Wearing a 
hearing aid is no longer a problem with 
the new “Micronette” by Audivox. It’s 
jewel-like, tiny, thin—smaller than a 
matchbox—and can be worn in eight com- 
fortable positions. Circle 270 for complete 
information. 


Contribution of Breakfast 
Cereal Institute is offering 


“Nutritional 
Cereals.” The 


Service Department 


Please. send me additional information on the following items: 


196 206 223 255 265 266 270 282 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


for Better 
Living 
Edited by 

EVELYN J. DYBA 


free copies of this complete and coordi- 
nated teaching unit includes an 
authoritative 16-page Teacher's Source 
Book with charts, illustrations and photo- 
graphs, and a two-color 16- by 22-inch wall 
chart. This material has been compiled and 
edited by Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, a leading 


authority. For your free copy circle 300 


whi h 


For Sleeping Comfort. You can discover 
the secret of greater sleeping comfort with 
Syleon’s luxurious SYL-firm orthopedic 
mattress. Straight-line spine support plus 
comfort for people of all body weights add 
up to a “sleeping beauty treatment.” For a 
copy of the colorful SYL-firm folder, 
“Would You Like to Improve Your Night 
Life?” circle 309. 


Meat and Nutrition. A stand-by for all ap- 
petizing meals, meat is an outstanding pro- 
vider of top-quality protein for growth and 
maintenance of healthy tissues in all age 
groups and provides valuable amounts of 
B vitamins, blood-building iron and other 
essential minerals. For further information 
on the contribution of meat to adequate 
nutrition, circle 282. 


For the Expectant Mother. Paula Blatt, one 
of America’s leading designers of maternity 
comfort aids and lingerie, is offering an in- 
teresting brochure of Nu Vogue creations 
and information that is bound to be of in- 
terest to the expectant mother. For infor- 
mation regarding “Comfort and ease for 
mother-to-be” circle 265 


Relieve Cough and Congestion. In winter 
when your home air and dry, use 
a Walton Humidifier. Upper respiratory in- 
fections, with their accompanying conges- 
tion and coughs 
keeping the membranes 
throat moist. One Walton can serve many 
rooms, some models the entire For 
further details and a free humidity indica- 
tor circle 321. 


is warm 


resisted by 
of the nose and 


can often be 


house 


Guard Against Infection. Don't take 
chances with little “hurts.” A new iodine 
antiseptic called Isodine helps prevent in- 
fection from scratches, insect 
bites and burns. Non-poisonous Isodine has 
the germicidal power of iodine, but it does 
not sting or burn and is non-staining. For 
complete information circle 320. 


minor cuts 


Free Booklet. The 
booklet explains the 
idea ever to hit the 
vertisement on p 


B-29 Dexter Diaper 
biggest money-saving 
diaper line. See ad- 
) 
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s 4 registered trade-mark. Copr. 1956 The Coca-Cola Company. 


Coca-Cola puts you at your sparkling best 


With Coca-Cola on hand, ice-cold, you’re always ready to 
serve your guests the refreshment almost everyone prefers. 
With its real great taste and delightful little lift, Coke puts 
your friends and you at your sparkling best. Nothing else 
says “‘Make yourself at home’”’ quite like serving Coca-Cola. 


“BRING HOME THE COKE.” 
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HOW ABOUT 
THAT MEDICINE THAT 


LAST TIME...ISN'T 
THERE SOME LEFT? 


One of the responsibilities which parents 
feel most keenly is that of giving medi 
cine to a child. To be sure, there are 
times when circumstances would seem 
to justify trying a course of treatment 
that worked well during a previous ill 
ness... and which secins safe to repeat 


without consulting the doctor. 


At such times, parents should recog 


nize that they probably cannot answer 





Copyr 


KNOCKED HER FEVER OUT 










BUT A TEMPERATURE 
CAN MEAN ALMOST 
ANYTHING... SO HOW 
DO WE KNOW ITS THE 
RIGHT MEDICINE ? 














these three fundamental questions; 


Is the child’s illness the same? 
Should the dosage be the same as it 
was the last time? 

Has the medicine lost its potency? 
Many illnesses have symptoms in com 
mon. What may seem like a familiar 
and none-too-serious symptom to you 


could be something else requiring an 
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entirely different form of treatment 


Medicine given under a physician's 
supervision is a known remedy pre 
scribed for a known condition. That's 
why checking with your doctor is the 
better part of wisdem. And that’s why 
getting prompt and proper medical 
care for yourself and your family may 
well turn out to be one of the biggest 


bargains of your life 


Makers of medicines since 1866 


